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My Window Studio 
By FANNIE HOYT, Wayland, Mich. 
With Photographs by the Author 


O ‘birdie to fly out of a box’ to attract the uneasy sitter, and no salt 
N sprinkled on his tail to catch him with the camera. Bird-photography 

in my studio is mostly a matter of exact calculation and patience— 
of luring instead of stalking. 

I have been asked how I “tame the birds” in order to get such intimate 
pictures. “Do you have special methods?” one inquires. None, unless it is 
that I avoid alarming them. I never approach the window where the pictures 
are taken, with anything light-colored about me. To go to the window with 
a newspaper in my hand would frighten my subjects away, and’ any quick 
motions would have the same effect. 

The camera used has a 3-foot tube attachment with bulb. It is placed on 


AN INTERROGATIVE NUTHATCH 
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TUFTED TIT TAKES HIS HOME 


an outside shelf which is fastened to the window-ledge. The tube passes inside 
under the window, with the bulb in a convenient position to grasp at any 
moment. By testing with the ground-glass, I found that the bellows’ length 
of an old plate camera could be extended and the 6-foot allowance from subject 
to plate could be reduced to 22 inches, and with a portrait lens attachment, 
to 16 inches. This enables me to get a much larger image. To get an absolute 
scale for these close-ups, I focused on newsprint, and after getting clear defin- 
ition of one-eighth-inch letters, careful measurement was made from bed of 
camera to print. Measurements must be exact or the subject will be hope- 


THE INDEPENDENT TUFTED TIT 


lessly out of focus. A 
yard-stick is a necessary 
part of the equipment. 
When placing the food 
that serves as a lure, it is 
best to brush away all 
other particles of suet and 
nuts on the shelf. This 
insures the bird’s coming 
direct to the required focal- 
spot. The nuts used to at- 
tract the subject should 
cover a small space exactly 
the proper distance from 
the camera. The shutter 
is set at one one-hundredth 
of a second. It is surpris- 
ing how much a bird can 
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move in the fraction of a second. Sometimes when the plate is developed I 
find that the bird that seemed to be there when the shutter was released had 
flown all too soon, and I have only a picture of the accessories. Again, there 
is a ‘spirit’ picture. An impression is made, but it is without detail. For every 
negative that is satisfactory there are several faulty ones. 

Some birds seem to be always in motion. If Downy Woodpecker’s body is 
quiet, he is sure to be jerking his head, with the result that I get a good picture 
of his body with only a blur for 
his head. While he is eating he 
is pecking so rapidly at the food 
that there is rarely suspended 
motion for the fraction of a 
second. So Downy is a rather 
trying subject. 

The Hairy Woodpecker is, 
if possible, even more of a 
problem. Once I placed a short 
board over the food-tray, drew 
the window down on the inner 
end of the board to hold it in 
place, making it, seemingly, 
quite secure. On it food was 
placed and the camera set at 
the required distance. All was 
in readiness for the first patron 
to visit the studio. Shortly, 
down came Hairy Woodpecker, 
alighting with such force on the 2 : 
outer end of the board that he on 8 BS 
jarred it loose from the window A ROBIN CALLER 
and upset the whole contrivance. 

Chickadee is a most accommodating poser, He isn’t averse to stepping on 
the scales if he suspects there is a morsel of butternut in the pan, but pan, 
beam, and weight must be glued in place if this experiment is to be a success. 
At my feeding-station two Chickadees never eat together in harmony in the 
winter. But I could not deceive one when a mirror was placed on the shelf; 
he soon decided that his own reflection was not another Chickadee that was 
going to dispute his rights. Show Chickadee a cracked butternut in any 
location and he will find a way to get at it. If necessary, he will almost stand 
on his head in order to get a bit of the food he seems to consider most delect- 
able. As a test, a nut was suspended on a wire. 

The White-breasted Nuthatch will never be distinguished by grace of 
motion. When he works at a cracked nut on the shelf he resembles a ‘teeter’ 
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CHICKADEE DINES WITH HIS OWN REFLECTION 


DOWNY, RARELY QUIET 


board in speedy action. As his head goes down to peck at the nut, his tail goes 
up. His legs serve as a center-post, his body teeters, head down, tail up, and 
vice versa, very rapidly. His long toe-nails enable him to hold on to any kind 
of a perch at almost any angle. Frequently he disappears over the edge of the 
camera-shelf, showing only- his tail above board. But he can, on occasion, 
strike a very dignified attitude. Apparently he is a very serious-minded little 
fellow, but sometimes his antics are very clownish. He usually shows deference 
for Tufted Titmouse, and when this aristocrat drops in at the studio, ‘Nut’ 


generally departs without 
ceremony. 

‘Tufty’ is a charming 
patron. None other would 
hold so daintily such a large 
parcel as he sometimes does 
when sitting for a portrait. 
And doesn’t he look the pink 
of perfection posing on a 
friendly hand? He is always 
trim and perky; admirable, 
though autocratic. 

When the Robin returns 
in the spring, he patronizes 
the winter birds’ cafeteria. 


He is a good portrait sub- 
ject, if keeping absolutely 
still is a qualification, often 
remaining in one position 
so long that, viewed from a 
distance, you will conclude 
that what you took to be a 
bird is only an inanimate 
lump of clay. 

Given the equipment for 
photographing birds and the 
required amount of patience, 
there is many a slip ’twixt 
the pressing of the bulb and 
the closing of the shutter. 
Granting that the bird 
poses within focus, there 
are chances that he will 
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CHICKADEE TIPS THE SCALES 


alight with back to the camera, an undesirable pose. In such case there is 
nothing to do but wait. Quiet waiting is one of the elements that enter into the 
successful photographing of these flighty creatures. 


Weather conditions have a marked 
effect upon the patronage at the feeding- 
station. It is during the coldest weather 
that birds are most tractable. Then 
they depend on this proffered food- 
supply and are.easily bribed. In the be- 
ginning, eagerness for the nuts dispels 
their fear, and they soon learn that 
they receive only kindly treatment at 
my feeding-station. 

A mild winter offers few opportuni- 
ties for recording my subjects with the 
camera. Days pass without a ‘sitting.’ 
But when snow and ice cover their 
natural food-supply, then the birds re- 
turn for the rations which they know 
await them. Occasionally there is a 
day when I am fortunate enough to 
obtain three or four good photographs. 
This chance success compensates for the 
disappointments of days when not one 
satisfactory exposure is made. 


i 
i 
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Sometimes the click of the shutter will frighten a bird away; again, one will 
pause in apparent wonderment. Some of them are susceptible to changes at 
the feeding-station, particularly if the large shelter-box is removed and the 
camera takes its place. But changes do not cause prolonged concern if their 
preferred food is supplied as usual. Chickadees hop all over the camera, perch 
on the tube, and sometimes cause me concern when they step on the lever 
that operates the shutter. However, they have not yet spoiled my calculations 
by tripping the shutter during their tours of inspection. 

If they should—the adorable little sprites—I would forgive them. 


NIGHTHAWK 
Photographed by O. S. Pettingill, Jr., at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, July, 1930 
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Bird-Life on a City Lot 


By GERTRUDE MANSFIELD, Clinton, Iowa 


where electric cars passed twice every ten minutes and automobiles in 

a steady stream day and night. We had a back alley and a side alley 
where neighborhood boys shouted and played all day long and used their 
sling-shots on every living thing that appeared. Our house and garage seemed 
to have been built with the express purpose of leaving no lodgment on cornice 
or sill for birds’ nests. We had a kindly neighbor who kept nine cats, from the 
best of motives. We had red squirrels, that we had pampered and fed with 
nuts and tidbits. We had English Sparrows, in plenty, and thought the Blue 
Jay was the loveliest, most desirable bird in the world. Whether we had other 
birds or not we do not know for we had “eyes that saw not and ears that 
heard not.” 

But there came a day when one of the family had a nervous break-down 
and the physician ordered her into the open. It was not an easy task to break 
away from the cozy corner, the new book, the home, to walk and walk and 
walk. But the road to health must be followed. 

The city was not a large one, and so, little by little, the walks reached nearer 
and nearer the country, nearer and nearer the woods, nearer and nearer the sky. 

Stopping one day to rest, the woman heard a boy whistling for his dog, 
clear and sweet and loud. She had seen no boy. She had seen no dog. Where 
was the boy? Where was the dog? They did not appear. 

She waited. Again she heard, a little nearer, a little clearer, and again and 
again, yet, no boy and no dog. Life took on a new interest. Here was some- 
thing to investigate. She must see that boy and she must see that dog, but she 
could not find them and she went home. 

Another day she went to the same place. The boy and dog had been for- 
gotten. She rested, was refreshed and passed on, but suddenly, clear and sweet 
and loud, she heard the boy whistling for his dog. This time, looking up, she 
saw the ‘boy.’ He was perched on a branch. He was tiny, as boys go, was 
dressed in brilliant cardinal, with a peaked cap and a black necktie. What 
was his name? He did not seem to understand her question and only answered 
with a whistle. She never found the dog. 

She went to the wise man with her question and he told her that the family 
had moved north from somewhere in the South. Some said from Virginia and 
some said from Kentucky. 

This was not the only acquaintance she made in her daily walks. She found 
blue birds, yellow birds, green birds, brown birds, gray birds, black birds, 
iridescent birds, and always the wise man told her their names and always she 
was charmed with her new acquaintances. 

As she pondered over the matter, she wondered why she always had to go 
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to the birds. Why did they not come to her? Was it noise? No! The clatter 
of the farmer’s implements and wind-mill, and his shouts as he drove his horses 
and cattle or called his flocks or ordered his farm-hands; the passing train; the 
quarryman’s blast; the steamboat’s whistle; the automobilist’s horn; the 
hunter’s gun; and all the voices of nature—the fall of water, the rumble of 
thunder, the voices of domesticated and wild animals—all of these were to be 
heard in and near their haunts. No; it was not noise. 

Was it lack of places to build their homes? The woman thought of the 
carefully constructed sills and cornices and of the two sickly maples on the front 
edge of the yard, overhanging the busy street. 

Surely, there was not much about these to entice the birds away from Daly’s 
Lake, with its fringe of willows; from the tangle of woodbine and bramble that 
grew along the farm fences; from the rank flag and sedge of the river-bottoms; 
from the drift of last year’s leaves, knee-deep in the forest; from the knot-hole 
and tree-crotch of the oak woods; from the loose bark of the birch; the tiny 
caves on the cliffside; the pockets in the sand-bank; and the green tents of the 
evergreen. 

Yes, it was lack of building-sites. But it was something that the keen effort 
of the human might, partially, furnish, even on a city lot. 

Was it lack of food and drink? The woman thought of the two squares of 
velvet lawn kept closely mown, that never went to seed; of the household 
crumbs and parings in the closely covered garbage can; of the fly-trap and the 
mouse-trap; of the cayenne pepper on the ant-hills; and of the water sealed by 
a closed faucet. Surely the granary of the wild, filled with seed and fruit and 
nut, and the shallow pool, whose gentle lapping called to drink and bath, were 
far more fascinating and seductive. 

Yes, it was lack of food and water. But the balance seemed in our favor, 
for these the human, partially, could supply, even at times when nature failed. 

Was it danger? Surely the feathered denizens of the forest were used to a 
life where the survival of the fittest was the rule. Their bright eyes were 
always open, their ears alert, and their sharp bills and claws always ready to 
defend themselves, their homes, and their babies from lurking enemies. The 
balance, again, seemed in our favor. The domestic cat and the petted red 
squirrel, sometimes a rat, the imported English Sparrow and an occasional 
Grackle or Jay, as opposed to all of the wild life of the wood, the swamp, and 
the stream; snake, frog and turtle; weasel, skunk and mink; Shrike, Crow, Owl 
and Hawk, left the balance to our credit, while the small boy with his sling- 
shot seemed a more easily managed enemy than the plume-hunter and the 
game-hunter. 

John Burroughs tells us that while wandering in the Adirondacks he always 
knew he was approaching a settlement when the wild songsters became more 
plentiful. They, naturally, love their human friends and in the problem of 
bird-attraction our power to destroy bird enemies is greatly in our favor. 
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As winter approached, the woman pondered as to the reason why these 
tiny creatures left us. Surely, wrapped in their feather cloaks, in some cozy 
nook, with head under wing and feet drawn under their downy wrap, the cold 
is hardly felt. It must be lack of food, covered by the fallen leaf, or winter 
drift of snow, or coat of ice that drives them to a warmer clime. Food and water 
she could give them, as well as shelter from the cold and storm. 

So, with these things definitely settled to her own satisfaction, the woman 
took the first step toward bringing to her city home these wild bird friends. 

One day she saw a tiny gray creature crawling, head down, on one of the 
maple trunks in the front yard. A recent storm of sleet had covered the bark 
with a thin coating of ice which the little thing was trying in vain to break. 
Finally, with a discouraged guank! quank! shouted in a voice much too loud 
for his size, the White-breasted Nuthatch flew away. 

It did not take long to put a small sewing-table, with a piece of white oil- 
cloth securely tacked upon it, on the front porch. It did not take long to open 
an English walnut, cut the kernel in tiny pieces, and put it out, with the result 
that Mr. Nuthatch, his senses made acute by hunger, was on the table in less 
than five minutes. Here he brought his wife and numerous others, perhaps 
their numerous offspring. 

They must have been in the vicinity previous winters, but eyes trained to 
seeing by the s»mmer’s outings, and ears opened to the calls of nature, and 
mind intent on the wonderful gifts that the Creator has placed ready within 
our grasp, made us see and hear for the first time. 

Before the end of the winter they were joined by three cousins and their 
families, the downy, bright-eyed, black-capped, little Chickadee and the two 
rare winter visitors, the Tufted Titmouse and the Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
who came crawling, in unconcealed terror, to the winter lunch. In time little 
Red-breast found that his human friends loved him and were caring for him, 
and he became tamer and stayed longer. 

Later, Hairy Woodpecker and his miniature, the Downy Woodpecker, left 
their hunt for insect eggs, from necessity, and partook of the free lunch. The 
shyer Red-bellied Woodpecker made occasional visits. Sometimes a Blue Jay 
or a greedy English Sparrow dared the terrors of a covered porch and ‘gobbled’ 
down everything in sight. 

The woman found that the wind sometimes blew the food away, so she 
placed a small unglazed sash on the table and placed the food within its limits. 

That was her most extravagant season. She was so enchanted with her 
visitors that she dared not change to other food, fearing they would desert 
her, but she chopped the kernels fine and the birds had to make many visits 
to use one nut, seldom staying to eat it but carrying it to a handy tree-trunk, 
where ‘Nutty,’ when his appetite was appeased, ‘hatched’ it away, behind a 
piece of bark or in the crevices of a stone church, next door, for future feast. 
That year the woman made a study of trees, shrubs, and vines that would 
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produce bird-food or make the best nesting-places. In the course of time four 
elm trees, a hackberry, a mulberry, a wild cherry, and a box-elder were planted 
to the end that the birds might have food to their liking. Woodbine, clematis, 
barberry, dogwood, elderberry, snowberry, wild grape, Tartarian honeysuckle, 
black currant, and Juneberry—all found a place on the edges. 

A piece of suet hangs, summer and winter, bound to a tree, above the reach 
of dogs, in sight of the living-room windows, and on another tree hangs a 
feeding-frame in which she places her stale bread-crusts. 

A sill shelf, on which she places chopped peanuts, raw, sunflower seed, and 
cracked black walnuts, calls the winter birds, and a patch of sunflowers, 
planted by the living-room window, brings the Goldfinches, like drifts of sun- 
beams, to feed where they pay well for their lunches with their delightful song. 

Between the garage and a high board fence that skirts the alley, hidden 
from the street at one end by a large lilac bush, the woman threw bird seed to 
entice the shyer birds, and finally some of the seed sprouted and she conceived 
the idea of making the ‘Tangle.’ Here she planted blackberry, everbearing 
strawberry, red raspberry, black raspberry, and dewberry. And here come up 
sunflowers,. Japanese millet, hemp, mustard, and all of the various seeds 
contained in the canary seed packages, one of which she always buys for the 
sake of its variety. 

The little package of bird-gravel and the cuttle-bone contained therein are 
used as greedily by the wild birds as the caged. 

Here in the “Tangle’ the seed-herbs and fruit-vines play riot at will, the 
food matures, the leaves fall, and in the spring the first Thrushes and Sparrows 
scratch among the leaves in search of choice tidbits. 

A trumpet vine, against the house, and plenty of purple heliotrope call the 
Hummingbirds. 

The potatoes left over from the winter’s store, sprouted and undesirable 
when new potatoes reach the market, are planted to furnish potato-bugs, with 
which the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks feed their young and themselves. 

The Flickers look after our ant-hills so we no longer sprinkle them with 
red pepper. 

Some peach trees are growing, and to them the woman intends to add an 
apple, plum, pear, cherry, and Siberian crab, that the blossoms in the spring 
may call the insect-loving Warblers that occasionally are seen in the other trees. 

A gravel driveway furnishes gravel for digestive purposes. A cement bird- 
bath in the ground, filled every day, and oftener, with fresh water, with a 
slanting bed of sand and gravel and a higher bath made of a granite pan on 
top of built-up tile, furnishes, summer and winter, bath and drink for large 
and small. 

In freezing weather, the woman places a large flat rock in the bottom of 
the bath and two blocks of wood afloat in it. Twice a day a teakettle full of 
boiling water is poured on this stone, heating it through and through, so ice 
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does not form readily, except at night, and the blocks of wood keep the freezing 
and thawing process from breaking the bath. 

Four Wren-houses: hackberry, lilac, wistaria, and woodbine cottages, 
have their yearly tenants. A sixteen-room Martin-house sends forth a colony 
of young each year. 

A hanging Bluebird-house, one day after it was hung, was investigated by 
the second Bluebird ever seen in our yard. The next day he brought his wife, 
who was not satisfied, and they rented elsewhere. 

In one corner of the yard the woman has placed a large pile of brush, at 
first unsightly, but now covered completely with woodbine and climbing 
nasturtiums, the delight of bird mothers when getting the young off the 
nest. Here they are free from attack and learn to hop from twig to twig, and 
here the mothers bring the choicest tidbits and gradually coax the young 
more and more into the open. 

String, colored worsteds, strips of rag, hair and cedar shavings, put out at 
nesting-time, have enticed six varieties to nest within our borders. 

A city ordinance has banished the sling-shot. A city playground has enticed 
the boys away from the alleys. The kind-hearted neighbor is thinking of 
allowing her family of cats to decrease as death naturally diminishes their 
number. A six-room house has been built for the Sparrows, hinged at the top, 
and their eggs are removed. A Sparrow-trap is doing its work well. The red 
squirrels are being discouraged. 

Other people are becoming interested. A Rotary Club, the public schools, 
the daily Press, the public libraries are leading the people to a sense of the 
beauties of nature and the possibilities of bringing her nearer and nearer to 
the home, and the woman numbers in her list of wild birds, seen during the 
last three years in bath or on feeding table or taking food in other ways, sixty- 
eight different species—a few accidental, but most of them yearly visitors. 

We are learning to see and hear. A new sound in our trees calls for an 
immediate investigation. We are learning how to look and where to look. 
The birds love us and trust us and in turn they have helped to sweeten and 
brighten the home life on a city lot. 
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TRUMPETER SWAN CYGNETS 
Photographed October, 1930, in Wyoming, by Frederic C. Walcott 
Enlarged from motion picture film 


Field-Notes on Marbled Godwits 


With Photographs by the Authors 


I 
AST SPRING I was fortunate enough to be able to spend part of a day 
L° hidden beside the nest of a pair of Marbled Godwits in southeastern 
Saskatchewan. Watching wild creatures at close range is always 
interesting, but when the observer can outwit particularly wise and wary 
birds or animals so thoroughly that they can be studied almost at arm’s- 
length, it becomes really exciting. 

From the human point of view, Godwits may act foolishly at times, providing 
tempting and all-too-easy targets, but generally, on the prairie, we consider 
them rather wary. From observations made on various occasions, I believe 
they may even be able to count to a limited extent! By this I mean they know 
that if two or even three people visit the nest and only one or two go away that 
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SETTLING DOWN TO THE TASK OF INCUBATION 


there is danger. Like the Curlews, they seem able to count up to three, but 
this appears to be the limit of their knowledge of arithmetic. 

When going to take the accompanying photographs, I took three assistants 
with me, as well as a horse and buggy, and we deceived the birds completely. 
With so much to watch, they quite failed to notice that I had entered my 
hiding-box and they carefully escorted my companions from the vicinity with- 
out missing one of the number. The buggy was left about a hundred yards 
away, and the Godwits were so confident that all was well that the female was 
on the nest before the horse was hitched. 

One of the most interesting observations made during my stay was the 
evident anxiety of both birds to keep the eggs covered. Whether this was due 
to affection or to a fear that they might suffer from exposure, it was impossible 
to decide, but during the first five hours the eggs were never left uncovered 
for more than a few seconds at a time. As one bird rose, the other sat down, 
and both male and female kept returning at intervals to see that the eggs were 
covered. 

Firmly convinced that all was well, the Godwits refused to notice any 
noises that I made, accidental or otherwise. In the hope of causing changes 
of position, I commenced talking and finally shouting, but my best vocal 
efforts were absolutely ignored! In their opinion I did not exist, and I began 
to find this attitude rather a nuisance because it confined picture-taking to 
the brief periods when they were changing places. 
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My supply of films being limited and my position being too cramped for 
handling a changing-bag, only a short series of photographs was secured, but 
scores of pictures could have been taken or long exposures made with color- 
plates. Some time I hope to experiment with color-photography in my natural- 
history work, for I have met with many instances where the necessary long 
exposures were quite practicable. Hitherto, the chief drawback, in my opinion, 
has been the difficulty of transferring the finished pictures to paper.—H. H. 
PittMAN, Wauchope, Sask. 


ARRANGING HER EGGS 


II 


Every year since I began to be interested in birds (1924), I have enjoyed 
the presence of Marbled Godwits about our farm. This I consider strange, 
for though there is considerable meadowland about, there are no large sloughs 
of any description that water-birds are ordinarily attracted to. Even the dry 
summers of 1929 and 1930 found them here, when there was practically no 
water at their accustomed haunts. They seem to enjoy the low meadowland, 
where the grass grows thick and the ground is soft. 

The Godwit, with its long bill and loud cries, is a commanding bird, whose 
presence is at all times conspicuous. A loud, twanging cor-ack/ is the bird’s 
usual call. During the mating season, the male frequently indulges in a series 
of aérial maneuvers which usually consist of flying about in large circles through 
the air far above the ground. This acrobatic sort of flying often lasts for a 
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considerable time once the bird becomes excited. The flight ends with a sudden 
swoop down to the earth, where the female is waiting. 

The time they spend here is oddly distributed. They arrive in the spring, 
about April 20. They stay to breed, but by the last of June (before the young 
are able to fly, it seems to me), they have left the vicinity. I do not see them 
again until next April. I would hardly believe that they stay to breed were 
it not for the fact that I have found 
the young birds. The first evidence of 
their breeding here I found on June 16, 
1929, when I found a young bird not 
quite half grown running about with its 
mother on a dry meadow. Presumably, 
there were more young birds about, but 
they were too well concealed to be dis- 
covered. Next summer, on June 16, how- 
ever, I found a whole family of young, 
five of them, feeding in the bottom of a 
dry ditch. Their mother gave an alarm, 
and they scuttled away into the grass. I 
marked the place, and the next day I re- 
turned with a camera and our small 
Ford truck. I managed to catch one of 
the young ones. As I wished to photo- 
graph it, I had to find a means of mak- 
ing it stand still. The only way, I de- 
cided, was to put it in the truck-box. The 
result was the picture accompanying this article. This young Godwit was a 
very lively fellow, and it was with considerable difficulty that I secured a ‘snap’ 
of him while he was still. 

At times, in the spring, there are as many as fourteen of the birds about, 
but only one or two pairs, as a rule, remain to breed. In the summer of 1926, 
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however, four pairs were here until July 1. 

As can be seen from the picture, the young Marbled Godwit, still in its 
downy stage, is rather inconspicuously colored. The outstanding color is buff, 
mottled with a dark brown. The legs are grayish in color. The young are 
very gangling birds. One would not think, from the length of the bill when 
the bird is young, that it will grow into the long bill of the adult. The bill of 
the bird in the picture is only a little over an inch long.—GaLe W. Monson, 
Argusville, N. Dak. 


An Advisory Councilor’s Address 


Correspondents will please note that the 
address of Dr. Winsor M. Tyler, member of 
Brrp-Lore’s Advisory Council for Massa- 
chusetts, is 112 Pinckney Street, Boston. 


Notes on Spring Migration through 
Louisiana 


Bird migration through northern Louisiana 
during the past spring reached the highest 
mark in the observer’s experience. Clear 
days, preceded often by stormy, rainy 
nights, found the gardens and parks of the 
cities, on several occasions, overrun with 
small migrants. Several species, previously 
rare, were not at all uncommon. During the 
month of April, 123 species were observed in 
the parish of Ouachita. Presumably, the 
peak of migration was reached on April 26, 
when 92 species were recorded for the day. 
It was certainly the ‘red-letter day’ of the 
whole transit period 

The majority of the arriving species ap- 
peared on dates consistent with records of 
past years, but, nevertheless, a surprising 
number arrived earlier than ever before. 
They are: Purple Martin, February 23; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, March 14 (a few 
may winter); Rough-winged Swallow, Black 
and White Warbler, and Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, March 22; Chimney Swift, March 27 
(a_week late); Blackburnian Warbler, April 
1; Green Heron, Sycamore Warbler, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, April 4; Crested 
Flycatcher, Red-eyed Vireo, White-eyed 
Vireo, Prothonotary, Black-throated Green 
Warblers, and Maryland Yellow-throat, 
April 5; Warbling Vireo, April 7; Little Blue 
Heron and Baltimore Oriole (Mrs. Lillian 
Mitchell), April 7; Kentucky Warbler and 
Water-Thrush (var.?), April 12; American 
Egret, Whip-poor-will, Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, Yellow-breasted Chat, Prairie Warbler, 
April 19; Indigo and Painted Bunting, Yel- 
low, Black-poll (very rare), Mourning (rare), 
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Tennessee, and Cerulean Warblers, April 20; 
House Wren, Palm (var.?) Warbler, Red- 
start, Blue Grosbeak, April 22; Spotted 
Sandpiper, Greater (?) Yellow-legs, Solitary 
Sandpiper, April 25; Anhinga, Acadian and 
Least Flycatchers, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Scarlet Tanager, Blue-winged, Black- 
throated, Blue, and Wilson Warblers, Oven- 
bird, Gray-cheeked Thrush, and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, April 26; Canada, Bay- 
breasted, and Magnolia Warblers, April 27; 
Dickcissel, April 28; Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
and Golden-winged Warbler, May 1; Night- 
hawk, May 5; Wood Ibis (Mitchell), May 24 
(very late). 

Departure dates were irregular. Many 
slipped away suddenly without notice, as 
usual, and the exact date of their departure 
was not obtained. They are: Pipit, Febru- 
ary 15; Bewick Wren, March 4; Wilson 
Snipe, Rusty Blackbird, March 23; Starling 
(only second winter observed in this region, 
but much rarer than last), March 24; Brown 
Creeper, March 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
March 27; Winter Wren, April 5; Pied-billed 
Grebe, April 10; Phoebe, Slate-colored 
Junco, and Goldfinch, April 11; Hermit 
Thrush, April 12; Double-crested (sp.?) 
Cormorant and Myrtle Warbler, April 18; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, April 26; Savannah 
Sparrow, May 5. A male and female Scar- 
let Tanager were seen on the late date of 
May 31, but there was no evidence of them 
nesting. 

A male Loon in full plumage was shot on 
a Dubach mill-pond on May 18 and brought 
to me for identification. A Least Bittern, 
found in a lakeside marsh at night by frog- 
giggers, proved to be the first for this region. 
A Golden-cheeked Warbler was reported on 
April 30 by a careful and accurate observer, 
but since the occurrence of that bird would 
be accidental in this section, it is unfortunate 
a specimen was not obtained to positively 
verify the identification. Possibly the bird 
observed was a Black-throated Green Warb- 
ler—GerorGE Lowery, JRr., Monroe, La. 
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Birding at a Fish-Hatchery 


Since the establishment of a State Fish 
Hatchery near the city, the nature students 
of Rockford, Ills., have had a wonderful 
opportunity to study shore- and water- 
birds during the spring migration period. 

About five years ago one of our bird- 
lovers first noticed a few Ducks and Sand- 
pipers near the pond which then comprised 
the Hatchery. Since that time, with the 
addition of more ponds, the birds have come 
in increasing numbers, until this year (1931) 
they were there literally in hundreds. It is 
hoped that in coming years more and more 
birds, especially those of the rarer species, 
will find their way to this spot to rest after 
their long flight. 

The ponds are drained about the middle 
of April and the fish removed and used for 
stocking near-by streams and lakes. It is 
then that the waders come in flocks by the 
hundreds. Then we find the Yellowlegs, 
both Greater and Lesser, the Pectoral Sand 
piper, the Solitary, and, a little later, the 
Spotted and Least Sandpipers. It is a won- 
derful sight to see flocks of these birds wheel- 
ing and whirling over the water, then 
settling on the far side, perhaps disturbed by 
the approach of man. 

The Ducks and Terns come in smaller 
numbers. This year the Mallards, Scaups, 
Blue- and Green-winged Teal, the Buffle- 
head, Pintail, and Shoveller have been 
among those seen. For about ten days a 
Lesser Snow Goose made the pond his resting 
place. Whether he strayed from his flock or 
stopped because of injury is not known, but 
all who made the trip to the Hatchery during 
that time were rewarded by a glimpse of 
him. The Terns are perhaps the most grace- 
ful of the birds seen, being almost constantly 
on the wing, although on one visit two of 
the Common Tern remained almost motion- 
less during the time we were there. 

On May 4, 3 female Wilson Phalaropes 
were seen, the first to be reported in this 
region, turning and turning like tiny mechani- 
cal toys which never run down. The sup- 
position is that they turn in this manner on 
fresh-water ponds to stir up the water in 
order to bring food to the surface; but what- 
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ever the cause, it is a strange sight to see. One 
of the females remained on the pond and was 
later joined by a male, and it is hoped the 
pair will nest in the region. 

Plovers are also seen here in abundance, 
the Killdeer circling overhead uttering its cry 
of killdeer, killdeer. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting member of the family is the Semi- 
palmated Plover, which is seen darting here 
and there along the water’s edge in search of 
food. On May 12, the Black-bellied Plover 
made his appearance and remained for about 
ten days. As he was the only one of his kind 
on the pond and stayed in about the same 
general location, he was very easy to see and 
to study. His strange markings made him 
very conspicuous. 

The Florida Gallinule, as well as several 
Coots, paid the Hatchery a visit, being seen 
for one day only. The Osprey always seemed 
to be on duty, wheeling about over the ponds 
in search of prey. Last year the oddly marked 
Turnstone was seen, but it has not been re- 
ported so far this year. 

It is hoped that in the course of the years 
more and more of these strange water-birds 
will stop for a few days or a week, so that 
they may be identified and studied in the 
field —Frances S. Dosson, Rockford, Ills. 


Seen from an Apartment Window 


From the window of an apartment, ob- 
servation was made for three successive 
summers of a nest that was the scene of both 
tragedy and achievement incident to bird- 
life. It was built on a telephone pole opposite 
a third-story window. The spot on the 
yard-arm was completely sheltered on the 
north by a large black transmission box and 
on the south by the thick wooden pole. A 
pair of Robins found the place and soon 
began their operations of nest-building. 
Mrs. Robin came home with a long piece of 
white string which she evidently thought 
would make a soft lining. She spent many 
hours working it in to her satisfaction. 
Repeatedly, she gathered it together in her 
bill and flew to a neighboring tree. There 
she carefully looped it and then flew back to 
the nest. She shaped it with her breast and 
wove it with her feet, but it took many 
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trials before she had it right. Once or twice 
her mate attempted to render a little assist- 
ance but was promptly repulsed, so there 
was nothing left for him to do but to fly 
away for a bit and then come back again to 
see how operations were proceeding and, 
perhaps, to sit in a tree and sing a song to 
cheer his industrious but somewhat finicky 
wife. 

In due time the eggs were laid and hatched. 
Soon ugly little heads with gaping mouths 
could be seen above the edge of the nest. And 
then came the first tragedy. A severe rain 
and windstorm came and the air became icy 
cold. All day the mother bird brooded over 
her young ones with outspread wings, and at 
nightfall could still be seen. When morning 
came, the storm had abated and the sun 
shone gayly, but the brave mother bird 
must have given up during the night, for she 
was nowhere in sight. A limp little head lay 
along the edge of the nest, giving evidence 
of the devastation of the storm and cold. A 
few days later Mr. Robin returned to the 
nest, got inside, and was seen pulling about 
the withered little bodies with his beak. 
Apparently convinced that nothing further 
could be done about it, he hopped out to the 
end of the yard-arm, and, with a few farewell 
Cheer up’s, flew away and was seen no more. 

Next spring a pair of glossy black Grackles 
took possession of the deserted nest. The 
male was a handsome bird, large, and with 
splendid, iridescent plumage. This domestic 
episode never got beyond the egg-laying 
stage. Mrs. Grackle did not seem to take 
her maternal duties seriously. She left her 
nest frequently and for what seemed too 
long intervals. While she was away on one 
of her trips, a little squirrel clambered up 
the pole and discovered the nest of eggs. 
Whether or not he broke the eggs and ate 
them could not be seen. Shooing at him had 
no effect. Even when a long pole—a bamboo 
rod on which a rug had been rolled—was 
used in an attempt to dislodge him, he was 


most defiant. Mrs. Grackle came home and 
when she found the intruder, she called at 
once for her mate. He must have been 
near-by, for he came, with a great whir of 
wings. Instead of aiding his wife in her 
efforts to rout the foe, he sat on the wire, 
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ruffling his handsome feathers and emitting 
hoarse croaks. He flew away but soon came 
back accompanied by three or four Grackle 
friends. They all croaked a great deal, and 
were joined by a pair of Robins and many 
Sparrows, all of whom made a great com- 
motion, but only the mother Grackle made 
any real effort to dislodge the squirrel. He 
squatted in the nest and mocked at the 
assembled bevy. Gradually, they flew 
away, one by one, Mr. and Mrs. Grackle 
included. The marauding squirrel held 
possession of the nest for hours. Finally, he 
must have tired of his adventure, for he, 
too, departed. No more tenants occupied 
the nest that season. 

An enterprising pair of Sparrows set up 
housekeeping in the nest the following spring, 
entirely oblivious of the tragedies that had 
preceded their coming. Their lot seemed a 
happier one, for all went smoothly with 
them. A few new straws and other material 
were brought. Eggs were laid. Nestlings 
were hatched. Fledglings were fed and 
watched over. And then one by one they 
were helped to the edge of the yard-arm and 
away they launched and the nest knew 
them no more. 

A few weeks later, workmen, adding a 
new wire to the pole, came upon the nest and 
brushed it to the street below.—Mrs. 
KATHERINE RutTER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Broad-tailed Hummer’s Home 


During a vacation spent in Bear Creek 
Canyon, Colorado, in July, we found the 
nest of a Broad-tailed Hummingbird under 
a large overhanging rock. It was built about 
30 inches from the ground in a small bush 
and with the lichen-covered rock for a back- 
ground, the small lichen-covered nest was 
almost invisible, except from a certain angle, 
and it was well protected from rains, north 
winds, and hot sunshine. 

In the nest was a bird perhaps more than 
a week old, also an unhatched egg. We 
watched them for ten days, the mother bird 
soon becoming very tame and feeding the 
nestling while we sat right by the nest, or 
even when we took hold of the nest with our 
hands. On the third day after finding the 


nest, I sat near-by for three hours, timing 
the feedings. The little bird was fed seven 
times in the three hours, but there was no 
regularity about this baby’s feedings, the 
time between varying from ten to forty-five 
minutes. The first few days it was fed en- 
tirely by regurgitation, but later on the 
mother bird would appear with many tiny 
insects on the end of her bill, and, after feed- 
ing the insects to the nestling, would feed it 
again by regurgitation. 

The first few days that we watched it, the 
baby bird rested very quietly in the nest, 
seeming not to be the least disturbed, even 
when the mother bird suddenly appeared to 
drive away a chipmunk which was trying to 
climb up to the nest. Later, as it grew 
stronger, it turned in the nest frequently as 
if it might be exercising. Gradually, it began 
to stretch its wings until, finally, it would 
cling to the bottom of the nest with its 
claws, and, standing up as high as possible, 
exercise its wings, constantly squeaking its 
enjoyment. Each day the little wings buzzed 
faster and faster until one day, it climbed up 
on the rim of the nest, and, clinging there 
and squeaking excitedly, buzzed its wings 
very rapidly. This seemed to be too much 
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for the mother bird, and she came quickly, 
apparently much concerned, and talked and 
scolded until the little bird settled down in 
the bottom of the nest again. 

I believe that the mother bird spent much 
of her time hunting food not far from the 
nest, so that she would be able to protect it 
in case of need. At least, when anything 
went wrong, she usually came at once with 
wings humming angrily. At other times she 
would fly quietly to a favorite perch near the 
nest to rest a short time and then go on to the 
nest to feed the baby bird. 

On the last day of my vacation, I went out 
to the nest about 8.30 in the morning, and 
immediately the little bird flew straight from 
the nest to a limb about 10 feet away. I am 
reasonably certain that it was its first flight, 
yet it was perfectly sure of itself. Before long, 
the mother bird appeared, flew to the nest, 
looked it over, cleaned it out, and then flew 
to the limb where the young bird was sitting 
very contentedly. As they sat there together, 
they looked surprisingly alike except for 
length of bills. The mother returned to the 
nest and seemed to try to coax the little bird 
to come, too, but it liked its new perch too 
well and refused. She then flew back to the 
limb, and, while she was feeding the little 
bird, I took some pictures and then watched 
her coax it out of the hot sunshine into a 
cooler place in the shade. 

At the same time, and perhaps a hundred 
yards down the side of the mountain, another 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird was nesting in a 
pine tree on a limb about 30 feet from the 
ground. We could see two baby birds in this 
nest; very likely they had hatched about the 
same time as the other one.—Miss Mar- 
GARET Diemer, Hastings, Nebr. 


Starling versus Bluebirds 


Last year, a pair of Bluebirds, who year 
after year have been occupying one of my 
bird-houses in my back yard, had their nest 
all ready for the eggs. The next morning, 
very early, a Starling’s harsh cry awoke me. 
I hurried down and there was The Destroyer 
working away at the nest. The door of the 
tiny house was too small for him to enter, so 
he pulled and stretched and tugged till he 
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had ruined the nest. After he had destroyed 
the nest and driven the Bluebirds away he 
seemed satisfied and left. To be sure, almost 
at once they had another nest ready in 
another bird-house but what of the Starling’s 
destructiveness? 

The other day The Destroyer came, about 
nightfall, and tore at an Oriole’s hanging 
house, killed two of the tiny, new hatched 
babies, and tumbled three out on the ground. 
These baby Orioles were so weak as yet that 
all they could do was peep, peep constantly 
and cling to your finger so tightly that you 
could scarcely loosen their sharp-toed claws 
for fear of hurting them. I brought them 
into the house, and because I did not know 
then that I should feed them worms such as 
their parents find on trees, I gave them, that 
night, warm milk from a medicine dropper. 
The next morning I took them out in a berry- 
basket, lined with a piece of flannel, and put 
the basket on the ground under the tree. No 
sooner done than the parents came and fed 
them. I left them there all day and at night 
hung the basket on a lower branch, and im- 
mediately Mr. Oriole came and perched on 
the edge of the basket, scolding me al] the 
time for interfering, I suppose. Today they 
are able to fly. First they flew into my sweet 
williams. In about half a day they were 
strong enough to make the spirea, then to a 
tree and now for a day or so I have not seen 
them or heard them so I suppose they have 
flown away till another spring.—Mkrs. 
ALBERT L. Dean, Marion, N. Y. 


Peculiar Behavior of the Maryland 
Yellow-throat 


While hunting snakes on the Clugston 
farm, about 2 miles off the Lackawanna Trail, 
near Tannersville, in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania, on October 10, 1930, my at- 
tention was attracted by the peculiar be- 
havior of a small bird which, while I failed 
in my efforts to capture it, I identified, from 
memory and a careful comparison of skins in 
the American Museum, as the Maryland 
Yellow-throat. It was certainly this bird or 
a Warbler of the same group very closely 
related, and was not the Oven-bird. It led 
me a long chase, acting as if fatigued, maimed, 
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or having a broken wing, falling to the ground 
as many as twenty times, invariably eluding 
my grasp as I reached very close toward it or 
attempted to throw my coat over it. Even- 
tually it disappeared from sight through the 
intervention of a tree, after which I couldn’t 
scare it up again. (On one of these flights it 
alighted on the low branch of a tree, other- 
wise keeping to the ground.) While this 
type of behavior, apparently designed to lead 
the intruder from its nest—the value of which 
in natural selection is obvious—has long been 
familiar among ground-nesting birds of the 
most varied types, I am not aware that it has 
been specifically recorded of the Yellow- 
throat, nor have I found any ornithologists 
ready to say that they had observed it in this 
particular bird, although they mention many 
other ground-nesters in which they have en- 
countered it.—WILLIAM HarpPER Davis, New 
York, N.Y. 


Pugnacity of the Mockingbird Family 


I am always disturbed by the annoyance 
Mockingbirds suffer from interfering cats. 
Early one morning, while spending a winter 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., I heard the distressed 
cries of a pair of Mockingbirds (Mimus 
polyglottos) which were nesting in a low shrub 
in my lot. I hastily went out, picking up a 
pebble as I went. As I expected, a neighbor’s 
tabby was gliding around the shrub with 
uplifted tail, while the pecks of the disturbed 
birds fell vainly on her sides and back. She 
was diligently inviting a chance to nab one 
of the distracted birds. My pebble, well 
aimed, struck her broadside, and she scam- 
pered off, when one of the birds flew at me, 
dealing me a harmless peck in the side. 

When living in Virginia, I went to the 
rescue of a Catbird which was greatly dis- 
turbed by a cat, who delighted to sun herself 
near a damson tree in which the Catbird 
was nesting. After the cat had been routed, 
the excited bird gave me a vicious peck on 
my arm. Afterward, I often went to the 
relief of the calling bird, always to find and 
chase off the cat. One day, when her young 
were almost ready to leave the nest, I was 
reading on the front porch, and heard the 
Catbird calling in a lilac bush beside me. 


Getting up, I started walking around the 
house, the bird flying before me, and there 
was the cat! Was the bird asking my help? 

In Glen Rock, Pa., I found a Brown 
Thrasher with a nest on a stump, sheltered 
by leafy sprouts that had grown about it. 
When I parted the limbs to see the young, 
the old birds pecked me on the back.—Mrs. 
Mary D. Dise, Glen Rock, Pa. 


A Mockingbird Guest 


On this April 11, 1931, it seems worth 
reporting that ever since early October, 1930, 
a Mockingbird has been coming regularly to 
our garden. We noticed him first examining 
our Canary’s cage, which had been hung 
outdoors that day. He seemed very curious 
to know what kind of singer was inside. 
Dicky was highly pleased with all this at- 
tention and strutted and sang his most 
alluring songs to the visitor. As colder 
weather drew on, he began sampling the 
bittersweet berries that adorned the feeding- 
trays. We placed chicken grapes there, too, 
and he liked them. But, fearing that our 
supply of native berries might become ex- 
hausted before spring, we tried to tempt 
him with other things. The suet, which the 
Downy Woodpecker ate with ease, seemed 
too hard for him to pick, so raw sausage, out 
of the skins, was offered him. That, too, 
was relished, as were dried currants and the 
left-over pancakes from breakfast. He never 
eats greedily, and he never eats one thing 
and nothing else, like some children I know, 
but I can tell from the way those currants slide 
down his throat, that they do touch the spot. 
So, as long as the grocery stands on the 
corner, we can supply him with this food. 

One warm day he sang from the top of a 
great old cherry tree. 

His tray—and it is his by right of con- 
quest—is on the trellis of our back porch, 
just outside the kitchen window. He is not 
one bit afraid as we watch him, but, on the 
other hand, seems to feel perfectly safe as 
long as he can see us. When I stay out of 
the kitchen for any length of time, sewing 
upstairs or working in the living-room, I am 
almost sure to see him perched on the tree 
nearest the window of that room, craning 
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his lovely gray neck to catch a glimpse of me 
between the curtains. 

Two years ago, a Mockingbird came to 
our garden and stayed all through the 
winter. Apples and water were all he cared 
for, but he never came close to the house as 
this bird does. It is possible that it is the 
same bird, but if it is, someone, somewhere 
has been training him to trust humans and 
has been very kind to our Mockingbird.— 
Ruts E. VAN Riper, Carlisle, Pa. 


The Water Ouzel 
I 

It is a long and beautiful trail that leads 
from Monte Vista, Colo., over Wolf Creek 
Pass, to Pagosa Springs—far too lovely to 
hurry across intent only on miles and gaso- 
line. So we frolicked upward upon it one 
August day and, when the shadows began to 
lengthen, made camp at a charming wayside 
clearing among the tall spruce and fir trees 
and beside a rollicking and noisy mountain 
stream. The men of the expedition immedi- 
ately became entangled in enthusiasm and 
fishing tackle while the women caught up 
ever-ready bird-glasses and started on a still 
hunt for new birds. They were literally 
everywhere. A pair of beautiful Rocky 
Mountain Pine Grosbeaks fed with uncon- 
cern within « hand’s-reach. A Townsend 
Solitaire pressed a grub into a fat baby’s 
mouth in a tree just beside us. Two tiny 
Western Ruby-crowned Kinglets peeped from 
the shelter of evergreen branches, while a 
Mountain Chickadee drawled his slow chick- 
a-dee—dee—dee over our heads, and a White- 
crowned Sparrow flew up from the path at 
our feet. 

Suddenly, from down the stream whence 
the men had vanished, came a well-known 
call which, to our accustomed ears, said 
“Hurry, here’s something to give you a real 
thrill.” We made our way quickly through 
the willows and tangled thicket along the 
border of the stream until we reached the 
place where the whistler still sounded his 
insistent call. Standing upon the bank were 
our two fishermen, who bade us, with frantic 
gestures, to approach more quietly. They 
pointed across the stream to a sheer stone 
wall washed by the icy spray of the little 
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mountain torrent. For one bewildered mo- 
ment, we could see nothing at all worthy of 
such a furore. Then, suddenly, a small gray 
bird flew against the rocks, catching into the 
tiny crevices with her claws, and balanced by 
fluttering wings. From a mossy crack a wide- 
open mouth appeared, and into it she popped 
a fat and struggling worm. 

This was the nest of the Water Ouzel, 
happy inhabitant of mountain streams, as 
strange a little friend in feathers as may not 
be found elsewhere in the whole world. Gray 
and short-tailed she was, quick in every 
motion and unafraid. 

Having disposed of the supper she had 
brought, she started in quest of more. First 
she investigated the possibilities of a near-by 
rock which projected from the dashing stream, 
but it contained nothing to her taste. Then 
she plunged into the icy water and raced 
along the pebbly bottom. Here she soon re- 
trieved a juicy morsel and flew again to the 
mossy crevice in the spray-wet wall. Again 
she entered the water, and this time, with 
spreading wings, she seemed to literally fly 


WATER OUZEL AT NEST 
Photographed by Benjamin C. Hiatt 
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beneath its surface. Sometimes we lost sight 
of her as she fared farther afield, and again, 
close at hand, we would see her balanced 
upon a rock, weaving back and forth in a 
teetering motion much like that of the Spot- 
ted Sandpiper. We watched her long, hoping 
her mate would appear also, but if he did 
they were so alike we could not distinguish 
between them. 

The next morning she was again flying 
back and forth blithely upon the serious 
business of feeding her little brood. As we 
resumed our trip over the pass, it was with 
many a backward glance that we might 
glimpse her in a last farewell—Catta 
MARTINDALL LEONARD, Wichita, Kans. 


II 

I found the Ouzel nest, here figured, at 
Gothic, Gunnison County, Colo., on June 
21 while it was as yet unfinished. It had 
been placed on a rocky wall at one end of 
an abandoned sluice-dam. The waterfall 
was about 1o feet from the nest, so that, 
while the nest itself was bathed in spray, it 
could be photographed 
from dry land. I spent 
many hours watching 
the birds and being 
thoroughly initiated in- 
to their home-life 
Among other things, | 
found them to be 
utterly unafraid of 
humans, a characteristic 
which was possessed by 
every other wild creature 
in that part of the 
country. I could walk up 
to the bird on her nest, 
take a picture and back 
off without alarming 
her in the least. When 
the young were well 
grown, I tried holding 
them in my lap, and 
though the old bird 
would walk all around 
me it was too much to 
expect her to feed them 
in so dangerous a posi- 
tion. The young left the 


nest on August 4 and could be seen along the 
stream with their parents during the rest of 
my stay. The photograph here presented is 
of the adult (sex ?) bringing food to the 
young.—BENJAMIN C. Hyatt, Haverford 
College, Pa. 


Brown Thrasher Has Abnormal Bill 
Amputated 


A Brown Thrasher whose upper mandible 
had attained decidedly abnormal length, 
extending in a gradual downward curve 2 
inches beyond the normal lower bill, was 
one of the sights at a local golf course 
during the present summer (1931), or at 
least until the elongated member had been 
shortened. 

The bird, an adult and poorly nourished, 
was first noted the middle of June, following 
which its visits were of frequent occurrence. 
So far as could be observed it was not mated. 
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Near the club-house a large scrap-bucket, 
into which it would often disappear, offered 
a favorite if not the chief source of provi- 
sions. To obtain food from the ground was 
apparently a difficult task and necessitated 
bending the neck in such a way that the 
side of the bill had contact. 

Dr. C. A. Finley, Galesburg surgeon, 
became interested and suggested that the 
excess mandible be amputated. This he 
successfully accomplished and carefully filed 
a point, after “Sickle-bill,” thus dubbed by 
the golfers, had been trapped. Now, several 
weeks later, its appearance and activities 
show marked improvement; it is able to 
pick up food in regulation manner and to 
cope with hard substances that had pre- 
viously proved obstacles. 

Perhaps, furthermore, the Robins, Cat- 
birds, and other feathered associates have 
heard no end about the operation.—HArotp 
M. Ho.tanp, Galesburg, Ills. 


FEMALE COWBIRD 
Photographed by R. S. Deck at Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A BIRD OF THE SEASON 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans. 


Away from a bird’s breeding-grounds, to 
determine its increase or decrease by observa- 
tion and with reasonable certainty, one must 
assemble data over a period of years. Thus, 
on our northeastern seaboard, there is little 
doubt that transient shore-birds in general 
are increasing, and when the data from the 
present summer, with plentiful rainfall, have 
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been assembled, they will probably show an 
abundance of species which were less in evi- 
dence in the two preceding dry summers. In 
the same area, southern Herons have been 
much less plentiful this July than they were 
last, but those who have rejoiced in the in- 
crease of these beautiful birds in recent years 
need not view this condition with alarm. 


Boston Recion.—The reference in my 
last report to the heavy rains in Massachu- 
setts needs amplifying in this report. The 
normal precipitation recorded in June in the 
Boston Region is less than 3 inches, but this 
year a total of 9.13 inches was officially 
recorded. On three days, June 9, 10, and 16, 
a total of 744 inches was measured. In July, 
the precipitation was a little below normal, 
but we still have an accumulated excess of 
precipitation amounting to 8.70 inches since 
January 1. Naturally, New England is not 
complaining of drought conditions such as 
are affecting many other areas. On the other 
hand, the floods of June caused a loss of eggs 
and young birds which it is impossible to 
measure accurately. I have estimates placing 
the loss among swamp-nesting birds higher 
than 50 per cent, and even species which 
breed in the tree-tops have suffered heavily. 
At my home in Cohasset, we found a Cat- 
bird’s and a Yellow Warbler’s nest with the 
eggs tipped out, a Robin’s nest washed away, 
and a Chebec’s nest on a high maple branch 
apparently blown down when it became 
heavy and waterlogged from the rain. Many 
similar reports have come to me regarding 
the destruction of nests. 

A Razor-billed Auk is reported as summer- 
ing at Block Island, R. I. (Miss Dickens), 
and a Red-throated Loon was seen at Mt. 
Desert, Maine, on July 8 (S. A. Eliot, Jr.). 
One of my most interesting reports is of the 
banding of a nestling Black-backed Gull on 
an island off the Essex County shore, on 
July 7 (Eaton, Means), the first instance 
known of the nesting of this species in Massa- 


chusetts, at least in recent years. Common 
Terns reappeared at Block Island on July 4 
and Laughing Gulls on July 27, on their post- 
breeding wanderings. Three Ruddy Turn- 
stones seen at North Falmouth, on June 24, 
may have been discouraged north-bound 
migrants, but Least Sandpipers at Block 
Island, on July 8, were apparently leading 
the southern migration Mid-July 
brought numerous reports of returning shore- 
birds. Smaller shore-birds are extremely 
numerous now on suitable feeding-places, 
and the larger species, such as the Yellowlegs, 
Plovers, and Hudsonian Curlews, are com- 
mon. Few Willets are reported as yet, though 
2 were seen at Squantum, on August 13 (J. 
Conkey). 

A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was ob- 
served at Kittery, Maine, on July 5 (Dr. 
Shattuck), and I have a few reports of Little 
Blue Herons and American Egrets, though 
not as many as during the last two summers. 
Claremont, N. H., is the farthest north for a 
report of a “white Heron” which has been 
sent me this year. 

An item which is suggestive of the effects 
of the June rains is found in a number of re- 
ports of pairs of adult Bob-whites being seen 
at a time when these birds should have been 
accompanied by broods of downy youngsters. 

One of the Goshawks whose nest was re- 
corded in the last issue was killed by a trout 
fisherman who came too near its nest and who 
was viciously attacked by the courageous 
bird; one of the eggs and one ot the nestlings 
disappeared, but the other parent and two 
young apparently survived the season. 
During several visits to the nest, food for the 
young was observed, consisting. of twelve 
chipmunks, a red squirrel, a Crow, and two 
young Ruffed Grouse, a pretty good record 
for this bird which is so hated by the hunters. 
A Turkey Buzzard was seen at Martha’s 
Vineyard on July 27, and the same or another 
at Falmouth, August rr. 

A male Blue Grosbeak was seen at Hunt- 
ington on July 16 (Mrs. Cross), and a male 
Evening Grosbeak at Sharon on July 28 
(Mrs. Goode). Small groups of American 
Crossbills were seen at Lewiston, Maine, on 
August 7 and Edgartown, on August 8. A 
Scarlet Tanager at Mt. Desert, Maine, on 
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June 21 (S. A. Eliot, Jr.), is worthy of es- 
pecial note, as are a Hooded Warbler at 
Gardiner, Maine, on June 2 (E. E. Norton) 
and a pair of Kentucky Warblers at Sharon, 
on July 9 (Taylor). A pair of Mockingbirds 
are reported as breeding near Brattleboro, 
Vt., and several pairs in Massachusetts, 
though no nest has been reported as yet at 
Bangor, Maine, where two broods were 
reared last summer.—JOHN B. May, 136 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—This year the mid- 
summer period was marked by plentiful 
rain, general humidity, and _ persistent 
summer heat. 

A Dovekie in summer plumage is reported 
on June 12, near Gardiner’s Island, L. I. 
(R. Latham). As further evidence that the 
Black-backed Gull now summers in small 
numbers, about 4 sub-adult birds were ob- 
served on June 28, at New Inlet, Moriches 
Bay, L. I. (J. T. and W. F. Nichols); an 
immature is reported at Quogue, L. I., on 
July 4 (W. Sedwitz, R. Weil, L. Breslau). 
On June 25 a nest of the Florida Gallinule at 
Speonk, L. I., held 8 eggs (Le R. Wilcox). 
A singing male Rose-breasted Grosbeak on 
June 26, at Oyster Bay (J. T. Nichols), 
taken with data in the preceding ‘Season’ 
report, would indicate that the species was 
a rare summer resident on the north shore of 
Long Island this year. A Prothonotary 
Warbler was observed on June 24, at Troy 
Meadows, N. J. (Sedwitz, Weil, and Breslau). 
An Orange-crowned, a Nashville, and a Cape 
May Warbler on August 10 in Central Park, 
New York City (F. E. Watson) are all early. 

Midsummer is a quiet time among land- 
birds and attention turns to the shore. As 
was to be expected from the plentiful fresh 
water on the marshes, shore-birds have been 
abundant. The Dowitcher came early in 
numbers and was particularly plentiful. It 
was first observed on the Newark marshes 
on July 3, and a flock of about 30 were seen 
on July 5, flying south along the New Jersey 
shore beyond the breakers (C. A. Urner). 
Probably upwards of 100 are reported on 
July 5, passing Moriches Bay, L. I. (D. G. 
and W. F. Nichols). By the end of July the 
early flight seems to have passed, and a 
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group of 146 birds and other bunches ob- 
served on August 4, at Lawrence, L. I. (H. F. 
Stone), may have been tarrying individuals. 
Other species lingered late north-bound. A 
Red Phalarope in summer plumage was 
taken on June 11, near Gardiner’s Island and 
another such seen June 23, near Montauk, 
L. I. (R. Latham). The Semipalmated 
Sandpiper and Sanderling were observed on 
June 21, at Jones Beach, L. I. (Sedwitz, 
Weil, and Breslau); a Golden Plover in full 
plumage on June 7, at Montauk (Latham); 
2 Black-breasted Plover on June 28, at New 
Inlet, Moriches Bay (one black below, the 
other grayer). A flock of 4 birds the preced- 
ing day were thought to be of this species, as 
were tracks in the beach sand seen later 2 or 3 
miles farther west (J. T. and W. F. Nichols). 
No Black-breasts noticed in this 
vicinity again for some time, and it would be 
interesting to know when the first individuals 
reasonably referable to the southward mi- 


were 


gration appeared on Long Island this year. 
There were many shore-birds at Jones 
Beach on August 12 in a northeast storm, 
for instance, 300 Greater and 250 Lesser 
Yellowlegs estimated (Watson, R. Barnett, 
B. Berliner). Whereas we hear of the Upland 
Plover increasing again out West, a sporadic 
record of about 15 individuals on July 23, 
near Huntington (R. C. Murphy), is aston- 
ishing for Long Island. 

Two adult Little Blue Herons and an 
unsuccessful attempt to find them nesting 
are reported from Jones Beach in June (M. 
C. Rich and Ernst Mayr). In July some 
southern Herons were present in New Jersey, 
but the customary summer wave of these 
birds, which reached maximum proportions 
last year, was notably lacking to the north 
and east, recalling one hypothesis that its 
magnitude had been correlated with drought 
conditions. However, in early August they 
began to appear on Long Island and they 
may be plentiful by the end of the month. 
At Mastic the Egret was first seen on August 
8, Little Blue Heron on August 15 (Nichols); 
at Jones Beach, on August 2, there was one 
Little Blue (Sedwitz, Weil, and Breslau); on 
August 12, a flock of 16 Little Blues con- 
tained the unusual proportion of 11 adults, 
and 5 scattered young birds were observed 
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in addition, totaling 21 (Watson, Barnett, 
and Berliner).—J. T. Nicnors, New York, 
N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReEGION.—Hot, humid 
weather prevailed throughout the period. 
Local thunder showers were frequent over 
most of the region. Southern New Jersey 
experienced a severe drought. In Cape May 
County no rain fell from mid-June till early 
August. 

Little Blue Herons have not been as 
plentiful as they were last summer. The 
proportion of adult birds, however, appears 
to have been greater than usual. On July 
26, at Springfield, Pa., V. A. Debes found 4 
adults and 16 immature birds. Of 24 birds 
noted in Cumberland County, N. J., on July 
28 by Marburger and others, about half 
were adults. Egrets have been noted in 
comparatively small numbers. Noteworthy 
features of the shore-bird migration have 
been the scarcity of Willets and the abun- 
dance of Dowitchers and Knots. 

Waders observed at Brigantine, N. J., 
July 29: Dowitchers, 170; Stilt Sandpipers, 
4; Knot, 525; Pectoral Sandpiper, 1; Least 
Sandpiper, 3; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 200; 
Western Sandpiper, 20; Sanderling, 250; 
Lesser Yellowlegs, 15; Spotted Sandpiper, 4; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 30; Black-bellied Plover, 
15; Semipalmated Plover, 75; Piping Plover, 
20; Turnstone, 6. 

Other data of interest: Aston Mills, Pa., 
July 26, Acadian Flycatcher, singing (Gilles- 
pie); Denver, Pa., Upland Plover apparently 
increasing, 8 noted on June 16; Heislersville, 
N. J., July 28, King Rail (2 adults and 3 
grown young); Brigantine, N. J., Yellow- 
crowned Heron (immature), July 29 (Mar- 
burger); Cape May, N. J., August 6, Rlue- 
gray Gnatcatcher, August 7, Yellow-throated 
Warbler (Potter); Avalon, N. J., August 9, 
Great Horned Owl (Wright)—Juutan K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WasurncTon (D. C.) Recron.—The warm, 
sultry weather of June and the unusually hot 
weather of July in the Washington Region 
had its effect on the activities of ornitholo- 
gists, if not on the birds. During these two 
months of 1931, there has been in this area 


no ornithological event of outstanding im- 
portance, and the regular summer birds have 
been present in ordinary numbers. 

The high temperature and humidity of 
July have apparently little retarded the 
normal singing of at least such birds as the 
Cardinal, Wood Thrush, and Song Sparrow, 
as they continued in song all through this 
month, although, of course, as commonly, 
less actively than earlier in the spring. 

The European Starling, which is so abun- 
dant and conspicuous during the spring, 
autumn, and winter in the city of Washing- 
ton, has been generally much less conspicu- 
ous, and even absent from many of its well- 
known haunts. The explanation, of course, is 
that the birds are attending to their house- 
hold affairs, but it seems to be more pro- 
nounced this year than usual. Whether or 
not this indicates a reduction in the numbers 
of the species in this area is, of course, another 
matter. 

The Nighthawk seems to be a regular and 
not uncommon summer resident of the city of 
Washington, and.it is seen in all sections, 
even in the downtown business district. From 
this, it is, without much doubt, breeding in 
favorable places on the flat gravel roofs. 

Another instance of the fearlessness and 
pugnaciousness of the Brown Thrasher 
occurred on June 9, near the Harvard Street 
entrance to the National Zodlogical Park. 
A pair of Thrashers had their nest in a tangle 
of shrubs and vines on the lower part of one 
of the hill slopes, along the main road. The 
nest was g to ro feet from the ground, and, 
from the actions of the birds, evidently con- 
tained young. Whenever a person ap- 
proached within a certain distance of this 
nest and stood still, one of the birds would 
viciously swoop down and strike the person’s 
hat, repeating this action as long as he re- 
mained in the close vicinity. These actions 
were preceded by loud scolding on the part of 
the birds, but during the actual attack no 
sound was made. 

Notwithstanding the progressive destruc- 
tion of marsh areas and the gradual restric- 
tion of suitable places for the breeding of 
marsh-birds in the vicinity of Washington, it 
is interesting to note that the King Rail and 
Virginia Rail still are to be found breeding 
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near the city. J. C. Jones reported a nest of 
the King Rail, containing 8 young and 2 eggs, 
on June 6, at Alexander Island, Va.; and a 
nest of a Virginia Rail, containing 9 eggs on 
the same date in the same locality. 

There have been few Ducks on the river 
this summer, but other water-birds were 
present in about usual numbers, including 
the Little Blue Heron, and the American 
Egret. 

Some of the nests reported by Robert 
Overing, of Landover, Md., include the nest 
of the Southern Robin, the construction of 
which was begun on June 15 in a grape-arbor, 
but which, unfortunately, was subsequently 
destroyed by a cat. Two young Blue Jays 
left their nest on June 4. A House Wren 
began building its nest on the top of a Barn 
Swallow’s nest on May 19, and on June 5 the 
nest contained young, which left the nest on 
June 13. Mr. Overing found a Barn Swallow 
beginning to build a nest on June 2. Later, 
when the nest contained young, it was acci- 
dentally knocked down by boys, but the nest, 
birds and all, was placed in a small iron 
kettle and nailed to a rafter. It is interesting 
to note that the adult Swallows accepted the 
situation and continued their attention to 
the young. A Red-eyed Vireo’s nest, con- 
taining three eggs and one hatched bird, was 
found in early July, suspended 7 feet above a 
road; the young left this nest in due course. 
—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


PensAcoLA (FiortmpA) Recion.—The 
weather during the first half of the period was 
ideal for nesting, with no temperatures 
higher than 93° and no torrential rains. A 
cool spell early in August established a new 
low for this region with an official reading of 
65°. Torrential rains on July 22 (4.91 inches) 
and August 14 (3.78 inches) filled the road- 
side and woodland ponds and established 
apparently ideal conditions for the shore- 
birds that frequent such situations. 

The present period again links the spring 
and fall migrations and furnishes records of 
the occurrence of species from both the great 
movements. The Gray Kingbird, rare this 
far west and always a late arrival, was first 
seen on June 21. The completion of two new 
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bridges opened up Santa Rosa Island to easy 
access for the first time in my experience 
here, and I found that the ranges of high 
sand-dunes on that island harbor numbers of 
Gray Kingbirds—6 pairs were located within 
2 miles. This is in marked contrast to the 
sporadic occurrence that I have reported in 
former years in other situations, and indicates 
that this species is at least locally common as 
a summer resident. 

Regular fall migration commenced before 
the end of July, as usual, with arrivals as 
follows: Solitary Sandpiper, first seen on 
July 25; Pectoral, Least, Semipalmated, and 
Western Sandpipers and Sanderling, July 26; 
Black and White Warbier, August 2; Prairie 
Warbler (rare), August 6 (R. C. McClana- 
han); Redstart (very early), August 8 
(McClanahan); and Barn Swallow, August 9. 
Of the foregoing, the Sanderling is the only 
one that regularly stays in small numbers 
through the summer, always in the gray 
plumage of winter. The birds of July 26 were 
still in full breeding plumage and were evi- 
dently migrants. Immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons first appeared in the marshes 
on July 18, an evidence of post-nuptial 
wandering rather than true migration. 

Unusual occurrences include: the presence 
of a single Barn Swallow on June 21; Sander- 
ling in winter plumage, June 27; White 
Ibis, July 5 (6 immature birds) and July 18 
(flock of 20 adults); and a single immature 
Black-crowned Night Heron, July 26. 

A single Orchard Oriole, seen on August 9, 
may have been the last of his kind this 
season, although Orioles have sometimes 
been known to stay over into the early part 
of the succeeding period. The only other 
species that ever leaves during the present 
period is the Mississippi Kite, but this year 
occasional birds were seen up to August 15, 
and it is likely that a few will stay over into 
the latter half of the month. 

Lack of consistent field-work accounts for 
the small number of nests reported, since 
many species regularly nest at this time of 
year. Bluebird nests containing young birds 
(certainly second broods) were found on 
June 28, and a family of 5 young almost 
ready to fly was found in a nest in which two 
earlier broods are known to have been reared 
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to the point of flight this season. Two nests 
of the Mourning Dove, each containing 2 
eggs, and two incompleted nests of the Gray 
Kingbird were found on Santa Rosa Island 
on July 4. On July 18, a half-grown and well- 
feathered young Florida Clapper Rail was 
caught after a severe chase, examined, and 
released. 

The song chorus, already much diminished 
from its spring volume at the commencement 
of the period, dwindled to almost nothing 
by the close. The Yellow-throated Warbler 
was last heard in song on June 20; Wood 
Pewee, a rare breeder in this region, June 28; 
Southern Yellow-throat, about the middle of 
July (exact date not noted); and Bachman’s 
Sparrow, Red-eyed Vireo, and Prothonotary 
Warbler, August 2. Occasional songs of 
Cardinal, White-eyed Vireo, and Tufted 
Titmouse were heard up to the end of the 
period, while the Carolina Wren, which sings 
with equal vigor at all seasons, was ap- 
parently as jubilant on August 15 as he had 
been in April. 

Extracts from the interesting notes sent 
in by Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 
Mobile Bay), Ala., include: ‘Arrival of 
Black and White Warbler on July 26 (H. 
Flagg); Sanderling and Ruddy Turnstone, 
August 7; and Semipalmated Sandpiper 
(D. McIntosh) and Barn Swallow (Mrs. F. 
Connolley), August 11. 

“Numbers of Orchard Orioles of both 
sexes (100 estimated) were seen passing 
through Fairhope, evidently in migration, on 
July 15, 16, and 17 (Miss M. Quarrels), and 
none have been seen since the last date 

“Mockingbirds were still in song on July 
30, but the only persistent singers heard that 
day were the Cardinal and the Red-eyed 
Vireo. The song of the Towhee was heard 
on August 7. 

“Encouraging local interest was aroused in 
a colony of Little Blue Herons that was found 
nesting within the town limits of Foley, Ala. 
On June 13, there were more than roo young 
birds of various ages seen, many of which 
were banded. On the same day, the colony 
at Orange Beach was visited, when it was 
found to be smaller than last year and very 
backward, no eggs having yet hatched. In 
the same colony, two immature Ward’s 


Herons were still in the nest. On June 16, a 
colony of about 100 nests of the Least Tern 
was found on Coffee Island and many pairs 
of Willets that had apparently not yet com- 
menced nesting; in the adjacent marshes, 
well-grown young of the Howell’s Seaside 
Sparrow were seen in flight. On June 17, 
more than 30 nests of the Marian’s Marsh 
Wren, with eggs, were found in the marshes 
of Heron Bayou, in the southern end of 
Mobile County, and many young birds were 
seen in flight. Black Skimmers were just 
beginning to lay on Dauphin Island on 
June 18. On June 22, a single Wood Pewee, 
probably nesting, was heard. Young Parula 
Warblers almost ready to leave the nest were 
reported on June 29 (McIntosh). July 12, 
Kingbird seen feeding young birds out of the 
nest. July 15, a nest of 4 well-grown young 
Chimney Swifts fell down into the fireplace 
(W. Steele), and a pair of Mockingbirds 
was seen building their third nest of the 
season (Mrs, F. Connolley). July 25, a Wood 
Thrush nest, containing 2 newly hatched 
young, was found near Daphne, Ala. Car- 
dinals and Carolina Wrens were seen feeding 
young out of the nest on July 30.”—FRANCIS 
M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGIoON.—The summer 
season in most of this region has been as hot 
as that last year, but the heat has been 
relieved by frequent showers. It was feared 
in some quarters last season that the drought 
had injured the birds, but with few excep- 
tions they are reported as numerous as ever— 
and a few are even more numerous than we 
wish they were. 

It’s a toss-up as to which season is the 
most fun for the study of the birds. From the 
voluminous reports that have come in I 
might jump to the conclusion that the sum- 
mer has been the best of all. It’s true, we 
are not looking for new arrivals, but many a 
surprise comes in summer in finding some we 
hadn’t known of before. Several new records 
are reported for this season in the region. 
There is as much zest in spotting birds’ nests 
as in finding new arrivals in the spring and I 
am sure it takes keener eyes. One correspon- 
dent (Walkinshaw) has seen the nests of 78 
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species and has found the young of others. 
A number of the correspondents are regular 
bird-banders and some are having fine luck 
in having the birds come to them and nest 
in boxes. Bird students are having interest- 
ing experiences in all these ways of studying 
the birds. So in this report the regular 
average things will have to be taken for 
granted and the more striking things only 
referred to. 

In the Youngstown section, Marshall 
reported an unexplained Bluebird tragedy: 
June 25, nest partly built in a bird-box; 
July 1, 3 eggs; July 4, 4 eggs; July 7, 5 eggs; 
July 16, 2 eggs hatched; July 18, all eggs 
hatched but the young covered with a wad 
of grass; no adults seen; July 19, young all 
dead but one, and it was nearly dead; no 
adults seen. He has at his place one House 
Wren banded in 1929 which has returned to 
nest both years since. Some Robins make 
the best of human help and hindrance and 
seem determined to rival the Starlings. On 
July 6, one started in for the third brood. 
The nest was on a shelf under the roof inside 
the barn where the first and second broods 
were raised. The nest for the first brood was 
remodeled for the second but a new one was 
made for the third. July 10, one egg in the 
nest. July 16, the bird was disturbed while 
wheat was being hauled into the barn, but 
there were 4 eggs in the nest. July 22, the fe- 
male was flushed when the wheat was threshed 
and the eggs were covered with dust and chaff 
which he blew off. July 24, 2 eggs hatched 
and one was picked. July 27, the fourth 
egg was unhatched. August 6, the young 
left the nest. 

Stewart reports that Pileated Woodpeckers 
were said to be fairly common at Austinburg, 
and on a trip there found 2. He has one ray 
of sunshine about the Starling. Several 
cavities occupied by them in past years were 
held by Flickers this season. Perhaps the 
latter are getting a fighting heart. But the 
Starling flocks are there now as in other 
places. On August 2, he trapped and banded 
a brood and an adult Bob-white; the young 
were able to fly and averaged 19 to 27 grams 
in weight. He also banded 119 Barn Swal- 
lows this season. 

Strabala has had 80 boxes for birds on his 
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farm. From these he banded 69 Bluebirds 
this year. Tufted Titmice have been scarcer 
than usual and none have nested on the farm, 
though in past years some have nested in the 
bird-boxes. Several pairs of Starlings nested in 
the boxes. He had a successful season banding 
Barn Swallows, 331 being banded. Some barns 
they visited had as high as 20 to 30 nests. 

The other Youngstown observers, Cook, 
Minnech, Brody, Skaggs, and Baker explored 
in all directions. They report Henslow’s 
and Savannah Sparrows quite common 
Thirty miles to the south, near East Liver- 
pool, they found Hooded, Kentucky, Worm- 
eating, and Golden-winged Warblers, ap- 
parently all nesting although they do not 
find them at Youngstown. Cook reports a 
Migrant Shrike for August 30, but says the 
bird is quite rare, as is also the Woodcock, 
in that section. Skaggs saw a flock of 40 
Mourning Doves feeding near shore-birds 
on July 31. Since as early as July 18 there 
are many shore-birds reported in migration— 
Yellowlegs, Least Sandpipers, Turnstones, 
Piping Plovers, Dowitchers, Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, and, August 9, Baird’s Sandpiper 
(Brody and Skaggs). From reports all 
across Ohio, the “white Herons” are not 
nearly as abundant as they were last year. 
The records for the American Egret are only 
for one or two birds at a time. The group 
studied a flock of 7 to 9 of the “white Herons” 
which they at first thought to be Little Blue 
Herons. Apparently, the same flock re- 
mained at Guilford Lake over a week and 
Baker observed them repeatedly. Their feet 
were yellow, legs dark, and there was no 
trace of blue on their wing-tips. They seem, 
without doubt, to be Snowy Egrets. Baker 
also reports the Black-bellied Plover for 
August 13. A covey of Hungarian Partridges 
was seen on July 20. These have recently 
been introduced and seem to have stood the 
mild winter well. Cliff Swallows seem to be 
becoming commoner and were seen at several 
places. 

From Wooster, Bruce reports that, so far, 
no “white Herons’ have appeared where 
last year there was a flock of nearly 50. Nor 
are the Hummingbirds as abundant as they 
were last season. The Savannah and Hen- 
slow’s Sparrows are nesting in the county, 
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the former within the city limits of Wooster. 

Prior, from Newark, reports the best find 
of the season, the Pileated Woodpecker, 
which he had been looking for for five years. 
It was found nesting at Ash Cave in Hocking 
County, 40 feet up in a sycamore tree on 
June 16. In the Roosevelt Game Preserve 
he reports Worm-eating and Golden-winged 
Warblers nesting, 4 Cackling Geese, 25 
Mallards and young, and Wild Turkeys. A 
Least Bittern came down during a storm the 
last of July and was attacked by a cat, but 
the Bittern gave it one hard peck and drove 
it off. Bank Swallows left between August 12 
and 15. At Newark, about 100 Cowbirds 
and between 4000 and 5000 Starlings were 
roosting on August 14. At Granville, it was 
estimated that a mixture of about 20,000 
Grackles, Starlings, Red-wings, and Cow- 
birds were congregating. The same is true 
here at Oberlin. 

From the Toledo report by Campbell, I 
can relate only the two most important items. 
The Common Tern colony which came 
through so happily last year had a terrible 
time. A sand company that owns the place 
put in a sand-sucker there for a few weeks, 
a puffing and shrieking machine. About 
2000 birds stuck it out. July 5 he found 3 
young just hatched and there were many 
eggs. Returning to band them on July 12, he 
could not find a single young bird alive or dead 
and most of the eggs had disappeared. He 
could not explain it except through human 
agency. On that date the colony was re- 
duced to some 400 birds. On August 8 he 
found about 3000 Terns, many young birds, 
which had evidently bred on the islands out 
in Lake Erie and were drifting south. 
August 15 they were gone. 

Barn Swallows on August 8 were estimated 
at 500. Tree Swallows on July 12, 100; on 
August 15, 3000. Bank Swallows on July 25, 
2000; on August 8, 250,000; on August 15, 
30,000. But here is Campbell’s own story: 
“On August 8, along the road to the Little 
Cedar Point Club-house, the Bank Swallows 
were gathered in a huge flock like the May-fly 
invasion. Measured by the speedometer of 
my car, it was about a mile long and 1000 
feet in width. The birds were feeding on 
small gnats which had settled on the trees 


along the marsh and which were being blown 
out by a strong wind. With them were much 
smaller numbers of Barn and Tree Swallows, 
Martins, Common and Black Terns, and 
Starlings. Estimate arrived at as follows: 
5000 X 1000 = 5,000,000 sq. ft. One bird to 
every 20 sq. ft. makes 250,000 birds. I really 
believe there were from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
birds. August 15, those left were strung 
along telephone wires along the road. I esti- 
mated these at 30,000.” 

Walkinshaw’s Battle Creek, Mich., report 
is a most valuable scientific record. One 
statement will show the amount of field-work 
involved in it: He has found 198 species for 
the season’s record so far and has found more 
than the actual nests of 78 species. Just to 
mention a few of them, they have found nests 
of the Prothonotary Warbler, Rough-winged 
Swallow, Golden-winged Warblers, Night- 
hawks on the Natural Science Building at 
Ann Arbor, Kirtland’s Warbler, Palm War- 
bler—the first breeding record for Michigan, 
Pine Warbler. Richard Olsen and Leonard 
Wing went to Lovells on July 4 and found 
three nests of the Clay-colored Sparrow, the 
first records for Michigan. Walkinshaw and 
H. A. Olsen found a Kirtland’s Warbler’s 
nest with five young. They watched it and 
photographed it one afternoon and the next 
morning. They say the birds were fairly 
tame and they didn’t have to build much of a 
blind. As long as they were quiet, the old 
birds would feed their young within 3 feet of 
their faces. It’s most too much to mention 
that they also found the nest of a Hermit 
Thrush with four young. And on June 8, a 
perfect albino Robin was seen. Southern 
Michigan is a great place for nesting birds!— 
Rosert L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota ReGiIon.—Since the middle of 
June, the summer in southern and western 
Minnesota has been excessively hot and dry, 
while in the coniferous forested area farther 
north temperatures have been nearer normal 
and sufficient rain has fallen to maintain the 
lakes and streams at nearly normal levels. 
During most of the time that the southern 
part of the state has been sweltering in heat 
the north shore of Lake Superior has been 
cool and well supplied with water. 
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The heat came in successive waves lasting 
several days, and during one of these spells, 
in late June, the mercury rose at Minneapolis 
to 102° and as high as 108° at places farther 
south and west. The climax was reached from 
July 24 to 28, when the temperature at 
Minneapolis reached 104°—an ‘all-time 
record.’ There was little relief at night and 
during the day the sun usually shone from a 
cloudless sky. Brief rains terminated the 
torrid spells, but the precipitation was not 
sufficient to repair the damage done by the 
intense heat and blazing sun, and vegetation, 
both wild and cultivated, suffered severely. 
The uplands are now parched and brown, 
the growth on the lowlands scanty and short, 
and crops of all kinds stunted and shriveled. 
At the close of July the Mississippi River was 
reported at the lowest level in its history, and 
even the larger lakes in southern Minnesota 
were surrounded with wide beaches and flats 
never exposed before. 

Bird-life throughout the area of drought 
must have suffered greatly, but data are not 
at hand to show how much. Water-birds, of 
course, have been the hardest hit, especially 
Ducks, Coots, Gallinules, Rails, Grebes, and 
the like. Mrs. E. O. Wilson, of Montevideo, 
in the southwestern part of the state furnishes 
a note that will serve to illustrate what must 
have happened in countless places besides 
this particular spot. “July 20. Here in 
Montevideo we are having a very hot and 
dry summer. Have had only two good 
showers since last winter, and the tempera- 
ture has been as high as 105°. About a mile 
from town is a fairly good-sized slough that 
has been a very busy and interesting place. 
Quite a number of water-birds nested there 
this summer, including several pairs of Coots, 
one pair of Mallards, at least two pairs of 
Blue-winged Teals, Pied-billed Grebes, Black 
Terns, Killdeers, and Wilson’s Phalaropes. 
The heat of the last three weeks has almost 
dried it up. I am afraid the young will have 
to turn into land-birds in order to survive. 
Yesterday morning my husband and I drove 
out there. It was quite a sight—all those 
young water-birds floundering about on the 
dry ground! We had a very good view of 
young Grebes trying to walk—very laugh- 
able. We could have caught them easily. 
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Finally they reached a small puddle of water 
where they quickly regained their usual 
grace and poise.” Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of 
Madison, Lac qui Parle County, reports that 
a large slough near there, which has long been 
a favorite resort of Duck-hunters, is now 
practically dry and devoid of aquatic bird- 
life. For several years past it has been the 
tarrying-place of migrating Swans. 

An interesting occurrence was the finding 
of one or more pairs of Willets nesting in 
western Swift County. They were first dis- 
covered and reported by Mrs. Wilson, of 
Montevideo: “July 5. Four miles west of 
Holloway, where the highway crosses the 
Pomme de Terre River, we found two groups 
of Willets, 4 in one group and 3 in the other.” 
On July 26, Mr. Peterson, of Pipestone, drove 
up there (about 100 miles) to investigate and 
found one old bird and two young ones. The 
others had disappeared. A boy living near-by 
said that he had found the nest with two 
eggs at an earlier date on a small island in 
the river. This is the only breeding record 
for the Willet in the state in recent years. 
However, Mr. Peterson has found it in the 
breeding season several times at Lake Kam- 


paska in South Dakota, not far from the 
Minnesota line—once, July 26, 1931, two 
old birds with young 


The return of the shore-birds in fair 
numbers in the southwestern part of the 
state has been reported by Mr. Peterson. 
At Twin Lakes, in Lyon County, on July 19, 
he saw 100 Lesser Yellowlegs, 80 Semi- 
palmated, 10 Least, 5 Stilt, 50 Pectoral, and 
2 Solitary Sandpipers. The Lesser Yellow- 
legs was present all through the summer, 
there being no appreciable interval when 
it was absent. Nesting Eared Grebes 
were much reduced in numbers this year, 
and but few Ducks bred as the sloughs were 
all dry. On July 26, 1 Golden Plover in 
ragged plumage and 25 Semipalmated 
Plovers were seen among other shore-birds at 
Lake Kampaska, in South Dakota. Several 
dozen Western Grebes were seen at Pelican 
Lake in the same region, and the presence of 
young indicated that they had bred there. 

Mr. W. A. Welter found the Arkansas 
Kingbird breeding commonly in Wadena 
County this year. This is on the western 
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border of the evergreen forests and shows the 
eastward movement of this western species 
as it was but a rare summer resident there 
a few years ago. 

Mrs. F. S. Davidson found a pair of Blue- 
gray Gnatcatchers building a nest not far 
from Minneapolis on June 8. On the 13th 
the actions of the birds indicated eggs in the 
nest. A little later the nest was destroyed. 
It was built in an exposed situation in a dead 
tree and may have been ruined by a storm. 
There are but few nesting records for this 
species in Minnesota, but it has been seen 
more frequently of late and it is evidently 
becoming established as a regular, though 
still rare, summer resident. 

The first migrating Nighthawks were seen 
at Minneapolis on July 30, a rather early 
date——Tuos. S. RosBerts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReEcion.—As this report is being 
written, some of the breeding birds of central 
Colorado are still in evidence—the Wood 
Pewee, Plumbeous Vireo, a few Robins, 
Yellow Warbler, Broad-tailed Humming- 
bird, Eaves, Swallow, and Brewer’s Black- 
bird, and yet several others that nested, left 
for the season during the first week of 
August. Amongst these were the bulk of our 
Robins, Bronzed Grackles, Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, and Bullock’s Orioles. 

I have seen no House Wrens in the city 
during the past two months and relatively 
few in the suburban areas. The Catbird has 
been rather frequent in our parks this 
summer, but left the area early, about the 
time the Black-headed Grosbeaks went 
away. On the other side of the ledger there 
have been swarms of Mourning Doves, and 
now the prairies east of the city teem with 
Lark Buntings. Also, in this area there have 
been more Burrowing Owls than for several 
years past. 

If one drives out on the prairies only a few 
miles, it soon becomes patent that this 
summer’s crop of Sparrow Hawks is a large 
one. It is also evident, after an inspection 
of the marsh and lake areas east and north 
of the city, that Cinnamon and Blue-winged 
Teals, Shovellers, Coots, and Wilson’s 
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Phalaropes have been unusually successful 
in their nesting efforts. Rather more than 
ordinary numbers of Bitterns have come 
under observation during the past eight 
weeks, which is true also of some other water- 
birds, that is Greater Yellowlegs, and Long- 
billed Dowitchers. There have been very 
few Nighthawks in the city but plenty in the 
country; Mrs. Kerruish writes me that on 
August 11 these birds had begun to gather in 
flocks, which seems to me two to three weeks 
earlier than usual. 

A widespread and goodly sized wave of 
Rufous Hummingbirds has spread over the 
east slope of the Rockies this season, the first 
occurrence of this kind in my recollection. 
This species was recorded as at Walden by 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. J. Bailey; at South 
Denver by Mrs. Enid Ortman; at Boulder by 
Miss Sutherland; at Loveland by Mrs. 
Weldon; at Fort Collins by Mrs. Gordon; 
and in Denver by myself. This is the first 
time I have detected this beautiful bird in 
Denver. Mrs. Clara Gordon and her husband, 
of Fort Collins, had the very rare good 
fortune of seeing and studying for quite a 
while a single Whooping Crane. This was on 
June 20. It is, so far as I know, many many 
years since this Crane has been reported as 
having been seen in Colorado. I have never 
seen the species, even fifty years ago, when 
the prairies were virtually bare of cultivated 
areas. Mrs. Gordon’s opportunity to study 
the bird and her description makes her 
diagnosis ironclad. 

Pine Siskins have been relatively abundant 
in several widely separated localities; several 
pairs bred near my home. Never in my 
experience have Chipping Sparrows been so 
scarce in Denver as during this season now 
closing. This scarcity has also existed in 
other areas. 

The Pacific side of the mountains, judging 
by Mrs. Anna Benson’s report about the 
birds around her home at Fruita, has had 
some conditions very similar to those on the 
Atlantic side. To use Mrs. Benson’s own 
words—“Bird news gets more and more 
scarce, it seems, from year to year.” It is 
possible that the very hot, dry season had 
something to do with this scarcity of birds. 
Previous to August 1 there had been almost 
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no Nighthawks about Fruita, yet after this 
date, with the coming of welcome rains, 
Nighthawks reappeared in abundance. There 
have been very few Robins, Bullock’s Orioles, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks, and House Finches 
about the Benson Ranch area. Bullock’s 
Orioles seem to have left the Fruita area as 
early as the last week of July. This is ex- 
traordinarily early, one of the bird-puzzles one 
meets all the time. And another is ‘Why 
should the Benson Ranch region exhibit 
many California Cuckoos when almost every 
other locality reported none?” Of predacious 
birds, Hawks grow more and more uncommon 
at Fruita each year, though Screech Owls 
and Great Horned Owls are holding .their 
own better than the diurnal predators. 

Pale and Arkansas Goldfinches are com- 
mon now at Fruita, making up, in part, with 
their cheerful calls for the songs of the absent 
singers. It makes one a bit envious to know 
that Black-chinned Hummers “are plentiful” 
about the Benson property, and that several 
pairs have nested in its orchard; and it is a 
surprise to learn that all sorts of Swallows 
have been infrequent this summer. 

For a while early in the summer, Franklin’s 
Gulls were not seen about Fort Morgan but, 
Mr. Hellstern reports, they are again there 
at this date doing great work in reducing the 
grasshopper pest. Earlier in the summer 
this Gull was noted in Nebraska where it 
cleaned up the grasshopper hordes, much to 
the farmers’ glee. Perhaps, when the 
Nebraska job was finished, the birds tackled 
the Colorado situation on their return 
journey to the Pacific. 

There have been plenty of Crows and Blue 
and Black-crowned Night Herons in Denver’s 
immediate vicinity during the past two 
months, and the Hairy Woodpecker appeared 
about the second week of July. 

Again, Mrs. Weldon’s area at the mouth of 
the Big Thompson Canyon, west of Loveland, 
excels every other in its bird interests. For 
the first time in her experience, Rufous 
Hummingbirds were seen about her home; 
she reports that the Rufous drives the Broad- 
tailed away if they happen to meet. And 
Mrs. Weldon is the only observer on the 
state’s eastern slope who has noted the 
California Cuckoo during the season now 
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closing. Western Tanagers came back to the 
Weldon ranch on July 26, which is as early 
a record as any I possess. This keen observer 
reports a flock of Band-tailed Pigeons on the 
north fork of the Big Thompson River at an 
altitude of about gooo feet. While it is 
true that this beautiful Pigeon is irregular 
and uncertain in its visitations to Colorado, 
nevertheless its presence is always gratifying. 

The number and variety of species nesting 
this summer on the Weldon homestead has 
been most pleasing to the Weldons, especially 
since their ranch is relatively a small area. 
Some of the nesting birds were Redstarts, 
Coots, Blue-winged Teais (12 young), 
Plumbeous Vireos, House Wrens, Spotted 
Sandpipers, Lazuli Buntings, Catbirds, Rob- 
ins, Redwinged Blackbirds, Bullock’s Orioles, 
and but a step from the ranch the Canyon and 
Rock Wrens, the Cliff Swallows, and the 
White-throated Swifts. Surely a goodly list. 

W. H. Berctorp, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—Mid-June 
found Oregon enjoying full summer con- 
ditions after an early, warm spring. June 15 
found me in Warner Valley in the south- 
central part of the state where drought con- 
ditions had caused quite a concentration of 
water-fowl and marsh-loving birds. One- 
third grown young Canada Geese, hatched 
in the valley, were found in small flocks in 
the wet meadows, only a few Ducks were 
seen and these mostly Mallards, Pintails, 
and Cinnamon Teals. However, on the open 
water on Crump Lake, great numbers of 
Eared and Western Grebes were noted. A 
few pairs of Sandhill Cranes were seen about 
the south end of the valley, and one pair 
became greatly alarmed as I approached a 
small downy young one which was located, 
striding about in the wild swamp grass. 
Numbers of great White Pelicans and statue- 
like Treganser Blue Herons were seen, while 
Nevada Redwings, Western Marsh Wrens, 
and Pacific Yellowthroats were found in 
great abundance. One small colony of 
California Gulls was visited near Adel Post 
Office. On June 16, the nests contained from 
one to three eggs each, a late date for in- 
complete sets, but later I was told that this 
colony had been established earlier in the 


season farther south, but due to the drying 
up of the swamp their eggs had been de- 
stroyed by coyotes and skunks which had 
caused the Gulls to abandon the site and 
move farther out into the wetter part of the 
valley. 

On the high ridge east of Warner Valley, 
known as Hart Mountain, two days were 
spent in camp where birds were very abun- 
dant, attracted, no doubt, by the small 
streams and many springs in an otherwise 
desert country. Western Chipping Sparrows, 
Western Vesper Sparrows, Brewer’s Spar- 
rows, Cassin’s Purple Finches, Audubon’s, 
Macgillivrays, and California Yellow War- 
blers, Brewer’s Blackbirds, and Western 
Warbling Vireos were abundant; several 
Turkey Vultures, Western Red-tailed and 
Sparrow Hawks, Green-tailed Towhees, 
White-crowned, and Warner Mountain Fox 
Sparrows, Red-shafted Flickers, Red-naped 
Sapsuckers, Rocky Mountain Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Magpies, and Ravens were seen. 
Sage Hens, with broods of young about one- 
third grown, were noted several times, and 
Dusky Horned Larks were common on the 
desert flats. Less common species noted were 
the Poorwill, Rocky Mountain Orange- 
crowned Warbler, and Prairie Falcon. Driv- 
ing westward on June 16 and 17, I found birds 
not as conspicuous along the roads as usual 
at this time of year, due, of course, to lack of 
water in the area. About the small ponds at 
Bly a number of Western Willets, Killdeer, 
Wilson’s Phalaropes, Cliff and Barn Swallows 
were noted, and Mountain Chickadees, 
Pygmy and Red-breasted Nuthatches were 
seen. While driving through the Klamath 
valley, a few California Quail were noted, and 
Western Grebes, White Pelicans, Farrallone 
Cormorant, and Coots were abundant on 
Upper Klamath Lake, but small birds, as a 
whole, were not plentiful. On June 19 an 
adult Western Goshawk was seen in the 
mountains near Upper Klamath Lake, and a 
Black-crowned Night Heron near Medford 
on the 20th. Passing up the Pacific Highway 
the entire length of the state, during the 
latter part of June, no species of special 
interest were seen and the regular species of 
small birds were not numerous. From July 3 
to 5 inclusive, a detailed careful study was 
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made of the birds at Jenning’s Lodge just 
south of Portland. On a 5-acre tract border- 
ing the river, comprised of open cultivated 
garden patch, hazel thicket, and mixed 
deciduous and coniferous woods, the following 
species were noted: Band-tailed Pigeon, 
Ring-necked Pigeon, Bob-white, Coast Jay, 
Gairdner’s Woodpecker, Traill’s Flycatcher, 
Western Flycatcher, Nuttall’s, Rusty Song 
and Oregon Vesper Sparrow, Oregon Towhee, 
California Purple Finch, Black-headed Gros- 
beak, Willow and Green-backed Goldfinch, 
Audubon’s, Macgillivray’s Black-throated 
Grey, and Lutescent Warblers, Cassin’s 
Vireo, Western Crow, Brewster’s Screech 
Owl, Pacific Nighthawk, Shufeldt’s Junco, 
Violet-green Swallow, Western Chipping 
Sparrows, Rufous Hummingbird, Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Seattle Wren, Bush-tit, 
Oregon Chickadee, Western Bluebird, West- 
ern Robin, Russet-backed Thrush, Red- 
shafted Flicker, and one lone female Varied 
Thrush. 

By July 19 a decided concentration of 
Brewer’s Blackbirds and Swallows about 
Portland was noted, and a week later most of 
these two species were in large flocks. On 
July 20, I. N. Gabrielson, Alex Walker, J. C. 
Braly, and I spent most of the day off-shore 
from Newport studying the sea-birds. Sooty 
Shearwaters, Cassin’s Auklets, California 
Murres, and Western Gulls were most abun- 
dant species, a few Marbled Murrelets, 
Northern Phalaropes, Pigeon Guillemots, 
Tufted Puffins, and two Pink-footed Shear- 
waters were noted, and on the beach, 
Western and Least Sandpipers disported 
themselves. One small flock of Black Turn- 
stones was seen on the jetty at the harbor 
approach. 

A few white-winged Scoters were seen in 
Yaquina Bay on July 19 to 20, and again 
on August 11 and 12; while visiting several 
coast points these-birds were seen in excessive 
numbers all along the coast. 

On July 19, at Newport, a late nest of 
Cedar Waxwing was found containing one 
fresh egg. On August 5, a Holbcell’s Grebe 
was seen on Diamond Lake, and the next 
morning, on this same lake, a brood of 7 
downy young of Barrow’s Golden-eye, with 
their mother, was noted. On August 9 and 
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10, brief periods were spent on the ocean 
beach of southern Oregon looking for migrant 
shore-birds. The results were rather dis- 
appointing, as only a few flocks of Western 
and Least Sandpipers, a few Semipalmated 
Plovers, Black Turnstones, and 9 Wandering 
Tattlers, were noted. 

A record of unusual occurrence is reported 
by I. N. Gabrielson, to the effect that two 
Loons, first seen during March and frequently 
during April and May, frequented Devils 
Lake, Lincoln County, continuously up to 
July 18. Definite proof of their nesting was 
not secured. Mr. Gabrielson also reports 
seeing several Band-tailed Pigeons at and 
above timber-line on Mt. Hood. He flushed 
one flock from a patch of dwarf willows and 
heather on the mountain slope.—STANLEY 
G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—During the 
period covered by this report, fogless days 
prevailed until early August when the usual 
alternation of fog and sunshine began. Only 
a meager idea of the bird-life can be given, as 
several of the regular contributors to the 
season report are not in town. The nesting 
period has apparently been a successful one— 
at least no storms or unseasonable weather 
have occurred to interfere with the normal 
development of nestlings. Farther inland the 
newly created state park on Mt. Diablo 
suffered from a series of devastating fires 
which must have been destructive to many 
helpless young. These fires may account for 
the invasion of Slender-billed Nuthatches 
which are seldom seen in the immediate bay 
region. The first report of their presence 
came from James Felthouse, who saw one at 
his bird-pool on June 23. On August 4, the 
writer had the same experience, and since that 
date these Nuthatches have been seen in 
numbers as they fed on the trunks and 
branches of the oaks and pines near the 
mouth of Strawberry Canyon. The abun- 
dance of Hutton’s Vireos, six weeks earlier 
than their regular October invasion, may be 
due to the same cause. Mrs. Blake reports 
the presence of the Lawrence’s Goldfinch in 
her garden during late June, and James 
Felthouse has found a flock of Western 
Bluebirds frequenting his garden since July 4, 
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a Shrike since July 5, and several Western 
Gnatcatchers since July 20. The Western 
Tanager, which was last seen by Mrs. Blake 
on June 8, was seen on return migration by 
James Felthouse on July 23. 

Birds which breed in the region were well 
distributed through suitable territory. The 
chorus of bird-song began to diminish about 
June 20, but the song of the Russet-backed 
Thrush continued in full vigor until about 
July 20. Lazuli Buntings and Warbling 
Vireos were especially enthusiastic during 
the warm days of the first week of July. Since 
August 10, Vigor’s Wrens, Thrashers, and 
Wren-tits have been singing frequently. 
Robins and Juncos continue to increase in 
numbers. James Felthouse has sent me the 
following record of observations of Juncos’ 
nests: A brood left the nest on April 29; a 
nest contained fresh eggs on June 5; a brood 
left the nest June 26; young birds seen in the 
nest August 3. 

In this dry year, water is a great attraction. 
Miss Smith and Miss Albro write that a 
spray in their garden was visited on August 
10 by a gray cloud of Bush-tits, several 
Titmice, Hutton’s Vireo, a Slender-billed 
Nuthatch, two Vigor’s Wrens, a female 
Allen’s Hummingbird, and a Song Sparrow. 

The July field-trip of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation in Golden Gate Park on the 12th 
showed, in addition to the regular summer 
residents, the rarer Mourning Dove, the 
Turkey Vulture, and several Olive-sided 
Flycatchers. In the East Bay, the Olive- 
sided Flycatcher has been missing from 
many of its usual nesting localities, but 
Miss Wythe tells me that she has had three 
singing males within hearing of her home 
in Rock Ridge. 
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In the absence of Mrs. Kelly and Mr. 
Swarth, the report on water-birds is neces- 
sarily limited to the writer’s hasty observa- 
tions made in the course of an automobile 
trip to Los Angeles and return. At Moss 
Landing a brief stop showed some 200 Brown 
Pelicans and many Least Terns on the lagoon. 
Only one nondescript Duck was seen, and it 
was apparently partially disabled. Waders 
were quite numerous: Godwits, Sandpipers, 
Willets, Curlew, and Dowitchers. From 
Gaviota Pass southward, Curlew were well 
distributed, but no other shore-birds were 
seen except one small flock of Sanderling. 
At Playa del Rey, Curlew and Least Terns 
were numerous. On the return trip a stop 
was made at Morro Bay where, at low tide 
in the early morning, both Brown and White 
Pelicans and many Cormorants were actively 
fishing, while Curlew, Godwits and Willets 
patrolled the mud-flats. A California Murre 
showed its shining white breast-feathers as it 
rolled from side to side as it preened, and a 
small Teal dabbled in the shallow water near 
the sand-spit. 

At the Cliff House, on August 5, hundreds 
of Heermann’s Gulls and many Brown 
Pelicans and Cormorants were perched on 
the rocks at high tide. On the same date, 
Gulls were conspicuous by their entire 
absence from the route of the Golden Gate 
ferries, except as we approached the San 
Francisco ‘terminus. One White-winged 
Scoter was seen. Nesting Pigeon Guillemots 
were observed near the Sutro Baths on July 
12 by The Audubon Association. 

The California Quail has achieved new 
distinction by being officially named the 
State Bird—Amewia S. ALLEN, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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Way Birps Sinc. By Jacques DELAMAIN. 
Preface by JEROME and JEAN THARAUD. 
Translated by RutH and ANNA SARASON. 
Decorations by Prentiss TAYLOR. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 12mo. 
298 pages. 

This book is handicapped by its title, 
which possibly may not be a literal transla- 
tion of the original. It leads us to expect an 
attempt to reply to the titular inquiry, but 
we find instead a poet’s tribute to the charm of 
birds. Only a single chapter is specifically 
devoted to the singing of birds, and here the 
treatment is highly generalized and anthro- 
pomorphic. We are told that “the golden 
fly, buzzing, loves the noise of his wings; the 
cicada, in the ecstasy of vibration, forgets the 
enemy watching him. A bird enjoys the note 
modulated by his own throat. But if he 
attains art it is because, endowed with a 
sense of the beautiful, he is able to choose 
among his notes the clearest, the purest and 
the fullest, to link one to another, to find the 
rhythm, compose the phrase, transpose the 
tones, thus achieve pure music, and make a 
song gush out from a cry.” As sentiment, 
this is eloquent; as science, it cannot be taken 
seriously. 

In writing of the more objective phases of 
bird-life—migration, courtship, nesting 
habits—the author is more factual. He is 
evidently an ardent bird-student, and his 
bibliography indicates a familiarity with 
such standard modern works as Howard’s 
‘Territory in Bird Life’ and Thompson’s 
‘Problems of Bird Migration,’ and he profes- 
ses an admiration for the works of Edmund 
Selous. Possessing thus a knowledge of birds, 
a nature extremely sensitive to their varied 
appeal, and endowed with a rare gift of ex- 
pression, it is evident that M. Delamain is 
exceptionally qualified to voice his feelings 
for the creatures for which he has so genuine 
an affection. If, then, the strength of his 
emotions sometimes leads to a verbal imag- 
ery beyond the domain of science, we shall 
nevertheless find his work an actual contri- 
bution to ornithology.—F. M. C. 
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Brrp MEMORIES OF THE RockIEs. By ENos 
A. MILLS. 12mo. xviii+263 pages; illus. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York, 1931. Price, $2.50. 

Enos Mills had so deep a love and under- 
standing of the country that he made his 
own that he seemed as much a part of it as 
the mammals and birds of which he wrote. 
In these stories of bird-life he shows a sym- 
pathy and fellowship with his subjects that 
brought him very near to them. The patience 
born of deep interest, and his hardihood as an 
outdoor man gave him exceptional oppor- 
tunities for study, and his keenness as an 
observer enabled him to take advantage of 
them. 

Always responsive to environment, Mills 
wrote not only of the birds, but of the country 
in which they lived, and the two combined 
form a glowing picture of the Rockies and 
their life—F. M. C. 


BIRDSKINS AND FEATHERS. By R. NEUNZIG. 
Vol. I, Chapter 5, of ‘Diz RousTorre DES 
TrerREIcus’. By F. Pax and W. Arnpr. 
Borntraeger Bros., Berlin, 1931. 8vo. pp. 
577-736; illus. 

Neunzig’s contribution on the commercial 
importance of birdskins and feathers in this 
new monumental textbook on raw material 
from animals is of special interest to the orni- 
thologist as being the only modern treatise on 
the subject. After a short introduction on the 
structure and different types of feathers, the 
author records, in an exhaustive way (55 pp.), 
all the species of birds used in the feather 
trade, where they are found, and the centers 
of trading. Then he proceeds to the feather 
factories and describes how feathers are 
sorted out, cleaned, dyed, and prepared in 
different ways for their prospective use. 

Finally, the author gives us a survey of 
economic value of the feather trade in all the 
importing and exporting countries. It is 
little realized what a large industry the 
feather trade was in the years when feathered 
hats were in fashion. The United States then 
imported feathers valued at from five to seven 
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million dollars annually, and it may be ex- 
pected that with the revival of the fashion 
there will be renewed attempts to import 
feathers into this country. Neunzig’s ex- 
haustive scientific study will be of equal value 
to anyone who is in the feather business as 
well as to the conservationist who wants to 
obtain information regarding bird-destruc- 
tion and the illegal importation or use of 
bird-feathers.—E. M. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Auk.—We find in the July number 
that Sutton has studied the Blue Goose and 
Lesser Snow Goose on Southampton Island, 
Hudson Bay, where both breed, and the 
habits of the two are almost identical and 
hybridization frequent. MHalf-tone repro- 
ductions from paintings by the author il- 
lustrate the Blue Goose. Bayard H. Christy 
presents an interesting comparison of bird- 
life in an identical marsh locality on San- 
dusky Bay, Lake Erie, as it was fifty years 
ago and as it is today. There has been very 
little change in the ecology of the locality 
over this period, and little change in the 
abundance and character of its bird-life. 
Mrs. Naumburg calls attention to the im- 
portant ornithological collections in the 
Senckenberg Museum, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany, and brieffy reviews the history of 
this museum. Todd discusses South Ameri- 
can species and races allied to our Red-eyed 
Vireo, naming one new race. 

Doris W. Haldeman has made a detailed 
study of the Eastern Song Sparrow, espe- 
cially its nesting. This species is frequently 
aggressive, driving away other Sparrows 
from where it is feeding. As regards nesting 
territory, it was found “that the territory 
occupied by the male is larger than that 
occupied by the female;” “that the territory 
occupied by both birds is much larger when 
there are neither eggs nor young;” “that the 
territory of a subsequent brood includes the 
original one.” On the twenty-seventh day 
after hatching a young Song Sparrow was 
heard to make an attempt at song. It was 
short and weak, and had the bird not been 
seen and identified as one recently banded 
with colored celluloid band, the song would 
not have been recognized as that of the Song 
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Sparrow. There is detailed description of the 
part each of the parents took in care of the 
young in the nest. 

General notes, as usual, contain many 
items of faunal interest. A comprehensive 
summary of the shore-bird flight of 1930 on 
the New Jersey Coast (Urner) is of cumula- 
tive interest and value when compared with 
similar summaries for the two preceding 
years. The color of the iris in the Boat-tailed 
Grackle, which has been the subject of some 
discussion, is described as always yellowish 
in the adult male “running from lemon-yel- 
low to a deep straw-color.” In females it is 
sometimes yellow but usually brown (Sprunt). 
In a discussion of the fishing plunge of the 
Brown Pelican (A. Svihla), where there is 
disagreement with one point in observations 
of the late R. J. Coles, the wording is un- 
fortunately confusing—‘‘a complete circle 
of 180 degrees.” Whereas it is not unlikely 
that there is some variation in the way 
Pelicans dive, there is sufficient difficulty in 
interpreting the behavior of a bird plunging 
from the air for two observers to see it 
differently, and it is well for the point at 
issue to be brought out with all possible 
clarity so that it may be checked by further 
observations.—J. T. N. 


Brrp-Banp1nG, Vol. II, No. 2, April, 1931; 
No. 3, July, 1931 (95 South Street, Boston). 
—We have before commented on the dif- 
ficulty of adequately reviewing articles on 
bird-banding without reprinting them, and 
our advice to Brrp-Lore readers who are 
interested in this fascinating and valuable 
phase of bird-study is to join one of the bird- 
banding associations of which this magazine 
is the official organ, and thereby secure in full 
the many original articles it contains. Mean- 
while we present a brief summary of the 
contents of the two most recent issues. 

‘Bird Distribution and Bird-Banding’ by 
Herbert Friedmann in the April issue very 
properly emphasizes the close relation exist- 
ing between laboratory and field workers in 
the study of bird distribution. The former 
survey results on a species-wide scale; the 
latter, through intimate observation of and 
association with the living bird, may learn 
the factors which govern its local and hence 
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its general range. Dr. Friedmann urges bird- 
banders living on or near the present 
boundaries of the European Starling’s ad- 
vancing range to make a special study of the 
distribution of this species. And all field- 
men, he adds, should note carefully changes 
in local distribution following changes in 
habitat such as the felling of forests, ap- 
pearance of second-growth, draining of 
marshes, and the like. 

John A. Gillespie writes of banding Black 
Skimmers on the southern New Jersey coast, 
where, as he remarks, this species was 
practically extirpated fifteen years ago but 
is now increasing in numbers so steadily that 
he considers its breeding on Long Island 
within a few years “quite likely.” 

Wilbur K. Butts presents the third and 
concluding part of his ‘Study of the 
Chickadee and White-breasted Nuthatch 
by Means of Marked Individuals’ at Ithaca, 
N. Y. He employed 162 combinations of 
colored bands in this study, which showed, 
among other things, that the breeding birds 
of both species are permanent residents; that 
there are four or five times as many Chick- 
adees present in winter as in summer; but 
that there was no evidence of migration in 
the Nuthatch. A complete flock of Chick- 
adees numbers about fifteen, the feeding- 
ground of which varies from 40 to 70 acres 
in extent. Each pair of Nuthatches has a 
definite feeding territory throughout the 
year. In wooded country this covers 25 
to 30 acres; in half-wooded country, about 
twice as much. In both species a lost mate 
of a pair of breeding birds was usually 
replaced. 

The report of Alice B. Harrington, Secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Bird-banding As- 
sociation, shows that 23,607 birds were 
banded during 1930, and a total of 122,607 
since the Association was organized in 1922. 
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‘General Notes,’ with many interesting 
records, and reviews, concludes this number. 

The July issue opens with a banding study 
of Song Sparrows by Margaret Morse Nice 
which, with an overwhelming wealth of data, 
reveals details of local distribution and habits 
that only a bird-bander, and an enthusiastic 
one, could obtain. It is shown, for example, 
that each pair requires about two-thirds of 
an acre and that in no instance did a banded 
female have the same mate as in the pre- 
ceding year. To record her discoveries*the 
author has developed a scheme of nomen- 
clature designed to reveal a female’s marital 
relationships, which might be adapted to the 
use of sociologists. 

Dr. Gross writes of banding the last Heath 
Hen and calls our attention to the fact that 
with the death of this bird we lose a race, not 
a species; and Hoyes Lloyd gives an in- 
teresting survey of the ‘Progress of Conserva- 
tion in Canada.’ William P. Wharton 
abundantly demonstrates the definiteness 
with which birds return to their winter 
haunts by many records based on his band- 
ing work at Summerville, S. C.; and in 
‘General Notes,’ F. C. Lincoln records the 
taking of a European Widgeon on Currituck 
Sound, N. C., in December, 1930, which had 
been banded in Iceland the preceding July. 
The number closes with additional notes 
and reviews.—F. M. C. 


Bird-Lore’s Wanted 


Vol. 1, 1899, November-December; Vol. 2, 
1900, March-April; Vol. 3, 1901, January- 
February; Vol. 5, 1903, May-June; Vol. 7, 
1905, January-February.—T. H. McKirt- 
TRICK, JR., 80 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3. 

Vol. 24, 1922, November-December; Vol. 
25, 1923, January-February, March-April.— 
F. B. Wurte, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THe ANNUAL Concress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this year 
in Detroit, Mich., October 20-22. We know 
nothing of the plans which may have been 
prepared for the entertainment of those who 
attend, nor could we name the title of a single 
paper which will be presented. Nevertheless, 
we have no hesitation in saying that, like all 
its predecessors, this meeting will be a 
memorable occasion. It is unnecessary to 
suggest to anyone who has been present at 
one of these gatherings to go to Detroit in 
October, for no one who has attended an 
A. O. U. Congress will ever want to miss 
another one. But we cannot too strongly 
urge any bird-student who has not had this 
experience to acquire it. If he is already a 
member of the Union, so much the better; 
if he is not, the possibility of Associate 
Membership is open to him and may be 
realized during the period of the session. 

Too often serious bird-students are so 
isolated from others of their kind that they 
are quite at loss to know how to develop 
their interests and change a hobby into a 
profession. Rarely a week passes that we do 
not receive a letter from some young bird- 
lover asking for advice concerning his edu- 
cation as an ornithologist, where it may be 
secured, and what opportunities the future 
may have for him. The personal equation 
figures so largely in matters of this nature 
that the resulting correspondence is usually 
unsatisfactory for both sides. Such inquiries 
should be asked, not written; and an A. O. U. 
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meeting is the place to ask them. They will 
not be included in the printed program, but 
they may find a place in the informal pro- 
ceedings which constitute so large and so 
important a part of the social side of thece 
meetings. Here are men actively engaged 
in many branches of ornithology—laboratory 
research, field exploration, education, con- 
servation—and their would-be followers 
have only to seek advice at the fountain- 
head. 

It does not follow that one may become an 
Associate Member of the Union only by 
going to this Detroit meeting. In any event, 
this affiliation should be sought by every- 
one interested in the study of birds. It makes 
him a member of the A. O. U. family and 
brings him the Union’s quarterly magazine 
The Auk, an essential part of every bird- 
student’s equipment. If, therefore, you are 
unable to be present at the Detroit Congress, 
send your application for candidacy as an 
Associate Member of the Union to Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, the Union’s Secretary, at 1939 
Biltmore Street, Washington, D. C. 

This, the forty-eighth Congress of the 
Union, will doubtless go into its history as 
the ‘Check-List Congress.’ In 1886, at the 
age of three years, the Union gave birth to 
its first ‘Check-List.’ During the succeeding 
forty-five years there have been additions, 
subtractions, and emendations in such 
numbers that but few of the technical names 
of our birds have not been changed. The 
classification of the first edition, however, 
remained unaltered. Year by year, as fresh 
researches revealed its errors, it became more 
out-of-date. But it was wisely decided by 
the A. O. U. Committee to let these proposed 
changes be tested by time before adopting 
them in a new ‘Check-List.’? Those which 
have been approved are now accepted and it 
follows, therefore, that in the revision of the 
‘Check-List,’ which will doubtless appear 
before this number of Brrp-Lore is issued, 
there will be marked departures from the 
classification to which we have been so long 
accustomed. But the student may be assured 
that, based on structure rather than habit, 
these new associations more nearly express 
true relationships than those which they 
replace. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE CANVASBACK 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


“Mark! The Cannies are coming!’ Perhaps, if you are a Duck hunter, the 
very sound of that word ‘Mark’ sends a thrill through your whole being; and 
if it is followed by the word ‘Canvasback’ or ‘Cans,’ you will feel that your 
cup of pleasure is about to be filled—for you know that we behave the ‘prettiest’ 
for your decoys, and that once we are ‘bagged’ we are the very best birds you 
can get for the table. 
On we come in single rank, sometimes in wedge formation, rising and falling, 
at times high in the air, again skimming the water, as the spirit moves us until 
we espy your wooden decoys arranged as though over a feeding-bed. We 
cannot resist the lure, even though we have already been fired upon the same 
morning, and though we may be flying high as though on a long trip. Our 
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PUTTING ON THE BRAKES—WITH TAIL 


line falters, breaks rank, and some of us turn back. We circle widely once or 
twice, with our eyes on your wooden Ducks, until we can check our speed, 
and then, coming up into the wind, we set our wings to alight outside your 
decoys—spreading our tails and webbed toes, and back-paddling with our 
wings. This, I suppose, is the supreme moment in the life of a Duck-hunter 
to rise from concealment at that critical moment and pour the hot leaden 
pellets into our midst before we can shift from reverse into low and then high. 
That is, perhaps, the end of your story, except for the triumphant return and 
the banquet, after someone has labored to remove our heavy coat of feathers. 
Long hours of waiting in the cold; intense excitement for a few moments; a 
tinge of remorse, if you have any feelings; an hour of good fellowship at the 
table; day-dreams thereafter—and your story is told. Now let me tell you 
mine, so that the next time your guide says “Mark” it will mean more to you 
than a line of advancing targets to test your skill. 

Let us begin in the Medicine Hat country of southeastern Alberta where 
I was reared. We Canvasbacks are birds of the interior of North America 
during the summer; we nest from the Great Slave Lake country southward 
through Alberta and Saskatchewan and western Manitoba into the northern 
United States, where conditions are favorable, even as far south as northern 
New Mexico, though the numbers of us breeding within the United States is 
insignificant compared with those that find a home in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada. During the summer we often make our home in the small prairie 
sloughs, though we prefer the larger marshes and reed-bordered islands. On 
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WE CANNOT RISE STRAIGHT INTO THE AIR LIKE DABBLING DUCKS, 
BUT MUST SKITTER ALONG THE SURFACE TO GET STARTED 


ON THE FEEDING-GROUNDS WE SOMETIMES MINGLE WITH OTHER SPECIES. 
(HERE ARE FIVE CANVASBACKS, FIVE SCAUPS, AND A REDHEAD.) 
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migration and during the winter, however, we shun everything except the 
larger lakes and estuaries, for we are diving Ducks. We can find our choicest 


AT HATCHING I LOOK MUCH LIKE A YOUNG 
REDHEAD, EVEN TO MY PROFILE 


food of wild celery buds by div- 
ing in water from 3 to ro feet 
deep. The celery does not grow 
in the marshes, so why venture 
into their lurking dangers when 
we can find food in the open 
water, out of gun-shot from 
land? Then, too, we are not so 
constructed that we can jump 
straight into the air like a Black 
Duck or a Mallard. We have to 
skitter along the surface of the 
water to get started, and we 
would be almost helpless in the 
reed-fringed pond-holes that de- 
light some of the dabbling 
Ducks. Indeed, when we are 
given a sudden fright, we prefer 
to dive rather than attempt 
flying to escape danger. You 
see we have very large feet, com- 
pared with the Mallard or any 


of the dabbling Ducks, and they are placed far back toward our tails so that, 
while it makes us very efficient divers, we cannot get the right push from them 


to jump from the water; and it 
likewise makes us less active on 
dry land, because we have to 
stand so erect. There are other 
differences which you will also 
notice between our shape and 
that of any of the dabblers. 
Our necks are thicker and not 
so long, our bodies are chunkier, 
in keeping with our diving 
habits, and our wings are shorter. 
We large-footed divers never 
use our wings for swimming un- 
less we are crippled or ex- 
hausted, while the dabbling 


AT TWO WEEKS MY CHARACTERISTIC PROFILE 
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BECOMES APPARENT 


Ducks, when they dive, which is seldom, regularly use their wings as flippers, 


as do also the smaller-footed diving Ducks like the Old Squaw and Scoters. 
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But let us return to that prairie slough near Medicine Hat where I was 
hatched. You might have had some trouble in identifying me as a Canvasback 
at first among all the other young Ducks raised there, unless you saw my 
mother, for, at first, we look almost exactly like young Redheads. We both 
are very yellow, in fact, the yellowest of all the ducklings, with no dark mark- 
ings on the sides of our heads 
though our backs are somewhat 
darker than our underparts. By 
the time we are two weeks old, 
however, we Canvasbacks have 
developed our characteristic 
profiles and have larger and 
darker bills than the Redheads. 
Our yellow down has likewise 
faded considerably and our 
backs have grown darker, ex- 
cept for three pairs of lighter 
spots. From the very beginning, 
our feet look oversized. After 
two weeks we have doubled in 
size and our juvenile feathers 
are pushing out all over our 
breasts. Shortly thereafter they 
begin to appear on our heads 
and shoulders, and in ten short 


weeks we have acquired our full 


juvenile feathers, our lower backs TEN WEEKS OLD AND IN FULL JUVENILE PLUM- 
° ¢ AGE. THE FROSTED ADULT FEATHERS ARE APPEAR- 
being the last to feather out. Now ING ON THE UPPER BACK 


we look much like our mothers 
except that we are considerably browner. But then she is much browner also than 
she was during the winter and early spring for, unlike most land-birds, Ducks do 
not wait until they get through nesting to moult their feathers, but start even 
before they begin to nest. During the winter our mothers wear their breeding 
plumage, and their gray backs are strikingly different from their brown heads. 
But even as early as April they begin to lose these and get the dull brown feathers 
which correspond to the winter feathers of land-birds. We males, however, do 
not start this moult until late July—more like land-birds—and when we have 
changed our breeding feathers and come into our winter clothes, it is mid- 
August, almost the hottest part of the year. But neither of us wears this 
‘winter plumage’ very long, for by October we have both changed our feathers 
again for the breeding plumage which we wear all winter. Some people have 
given a special name to the winter plumage of the water-fowl which is worn 
during the summer, and they call it the ‘eclipse’ plumage, but I don’t know 
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that it makes much difference what you call it so long as you understand how 
it homologizes with the plumages of other birds. 

You doubtless must know that all birds change every feather on their bodies 
when they get through nesting. This post-nuptial moult is always complete. 
Some birds, like Tanagers and Goldfinches, have to moult their body-feathers 
again in the spring, so that 
they can get bright once 
more, for they have been 
wearing a dull plumage all 
winter. Now the only dif- 
ference between the 
feather-change of a Scarlet 
Tanager and that of us 
Canvasbacks is that we do 
not wear our dull feathers 
all winter. Instead, when 
we complete our post- 
nuptial moult and find our- 
selves in a dull plumage, 
we start right in and moult 
again so as to get back in- 
to our bright plumage. 
Oh, yes, there is one other 
big difference. Ifa Tanager 
moulted all of his wing- 
feathers at once and was 
without power of flight, he 

IN ‘ECLIPSE’ PLUMAGE WE ARE NOT STRIKINGLY would mes last tong. But 

DIFFERENT it inconveniences us water- 

fowl very little to be with- 

out the use of our wings during the summer, so we regularly wait until all of 
our body-feathers have been changed and then drop our flight-quills all at 
the same time. It is really better for us to do it this way and to be without 
the power of flight for a while than it would be to drop a few feathers at a time 
and have open spaces in our wings and weakened flight over a longer period. 
We have a hard enough time getting started off the water anyway. Most Ducks 
moult just the way we do, but some, especially among the dabbling Ducks, 
change more in appearance when they go into ‘eclipse,’ and some, like the 
Shoveller and Blue-winged Teal, wear their ‘eclipse’ plumages almost as long as 
the Tanager wears his, not changing until February. The first year, of course, 
young Canvasbacks do not change their flight-feathers when they change from 
the juvenile to the first winter plumage, so that it is not difficult to tell whether 
any young have been:reared, even though by December they superficially look 
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very much like their parents, the males having just as white backs and almost 
as red heads as their fathers. If one examines their wings, however, he will find 
none of the frosted wing-coverts of the adult males, for they still wear the 
speckled gray coverts that they grew in early September. 

But I soon tire of discussing clothes. Let us get back to that slough again 
in the Medicine Hat country. There were seven of us Canvasbacks and two 
Redheads in the little flock my mother led around through the tules, diving 
for minnows and dragonfly larve and sifting out the midges from the aquatic 
plants. The two Redheads were somewhat larger than we were at first because 
they hatched first. You see, the Redheads are almost as bad as Cowbirds, the 
way they drop their eggs in other Ducks’ nests. And, like Cowbirds, also, their 
eggs have a short incubation period, at least shorter than ours. Theirs hatch in 
23 to 24 days and ours in from 26 to 28, so that, had not my mother continued 
to sit on her own eggs for 2 to 3 days after those of the Redheads hatched, I 
would not be here to tell the story. Every once in a while a mother Canvasback 
does not wait for her own eggs and so raises only Redheads. I suppose that 
some day the Redhead may become just as lazy as the Cowbird or the European 
Cuckoo and depend entirely upon other Ducks for raising its young. 

In all my early life I never saw my father once, for, as I later learned, no 
drake of any species ever helps hatch the eggs or care for the ducklings. When 
the eggs are all laid and the mother Ducks begin to pull the down from their 
breasts to cover their eggs, the males leave to join others of their kind on the 
deeper water. Indeed, I don’t suppose we ever do recognize our fathers or, 
perhaps, ever see them, for when we are able to shift for ourselves, in September, 
we begin moving about more or less, and sometimes even leave fou distant parts. 
Our parents, on the other hand, are more staid and probably do not leave what 
they consider home until forced to by freezing weather. Then, too, they regu- 
larly spend the winter in the same place year after year, once they have formed 
the habit, while we youngsters do a good deal of exploring before our lives 
settle into definite grooves. 

Now take us Medicine Hat Canvasbacks for example: you might expect 
us to spend the winter along the Texas or Louisiana coast, or due south in 
Mexico where many other Canvasbacks winter; but no, long years ago our 
ancestors got the habit of migrating eastward to the wild celery-beds of the 
Chesapeake and Albemarle Sound. Later, when they were pounded from these 
feeding-grounds by the gunners, the Medicine Hat birds moved to the rich 
celery-beds of the Finger Lakes of New York State. And so to this day when 
these prairie sloughs freeze over, we Canvasbacks leave the Mallards and Pin- 
tails, with whom we have been fraternizing all summer, and who will winter on 
the Mississippi delta, and start eastward. Nor do we make many stops en route, 
but pass over the good feeding-grounds of Wisconsin and Michigan, and the 
rafts of other Canvasbacks on Lake Erie, and finally come to rest on Cayuga 
Lake. We are rather clannish birds, we Canvasbacks, and you may be sur- 
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prised to learn that on that small lake, which is only 37 miles long, those of us 
that winter at the north end seldom visit the south end, and those of us that 
winter on the south end seldom stop at the north end. Indeed, we are almost as 
provincial as the little Tree Sparrows that return winter after winter from the 
wilds of Hudson Bay to feed at the same window:-sill. 

Well, there at the edge of the ice on Cayuga Lake we spend the winter, 500 
or 1000 of us, and sometimes many more, depending on the number of youngsters 


WINTERING AT THE EDGE OF THE ICE ON CAYUGA LAKE 


that decide to stop with us old males. Most of the females go on further south 
for the winter, so that there are usually from five to ten males for every female 
in the flock. 

During October, Cayuga Lake is visited by many migrating flocks of Canvas- 
backs on their way to the Chesapeake, but those of us that are going to winter 
there usually do not arrive until the first of December. And what a reception we 
receive when we get there. Hunters lie concealed on every point of land with 
their flocks of wooden decoy Ducks, hoping to lure us within range of their guns. 
On stormy days, even after we have learned to avoid their blinds, the wind 
often carries us within gunshot of shore when we fly around for exercise, and 
the leaden pellets sting us, even when they do not penetrate far enough to 
bring us down. Few of us get through the season without at least one pellet 
embedded in our feathers or in our bills or feet. In spite of it all, we keep coming 
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back to the same place winter after winter, and some I know of have made 
eight round trips and have not yet fallen. It is a good thing for us, however, that 
many of the weed-beds on which we feed are out of gunshot of shore, and we 
do not ordinarily have to venture close to shore unless we want to. Many of 
the best beds, however, are within gun-range, and someone is always watching 
these so that he can put out his decoys the next morning and fire into our 
midst when, in close formation, we swim in toward his decoys. The hunters 
even resort to taking advantage of our natural inquisitiveness and train dogs 
to frisk along the shore, knowing 
that we will swim in to watch 
them—forgetting the guns that 
lie in concealment. 

Yes, we lead uncertain lives 
from the time we start develop- 
ment in the egg and have the 
Crows to contend with, until, 
when full grown, we try to 
dodge the gunners and ward off 
starvation during the winter 
months, When we are small 
there are the snapping turtles, 
the water-snakes, the large pike, 
and the minks, not to mention 
the Marsh Hawks by day and 
the Horned Owls by night, which 
pursue us until we are half 


grown. Then we have all the — ea 
WITH BILL TUCKED BETWEEN MY SCAPULARS 1 


danger of drought on the marshes SLEEP, AND HOW DO YOU SUPPOSE I KEEP FROM 
which leaves us with no food and DRIFTING OUT OF THE FLOCK AND INTO DANGER? 


no place to swim, at the mercy 

of all predaceous birds and animals. Indeed, during the past two summers 
few young birds were reared anywhere in our country owing to the drought, 
and our numbers are rapidly diminishing. I don’t know what will become 
of us if the gunners insist on shooting just as long and just as many of us 
as though we had been successful in rearing young. 

Don’t let them fool you into thinking ‘rest-days’ will do us any good. If 
the hunters are allowed to shoot only two days a week, they will allay our 
suspicions with food for five days and slaughter more of us on two than they 
would normally on seven. 

It is this baiting that has caused our downfall. You know we like corn even 
better than wild celery, and when we find a place where a whole carload has 
been dumped in shallow water where it is easy to get, we just forget all about 
danger and keep coming back to that spot. Especially is this true if we are 
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allowed to feed for several days without being fired upon. So ‘rest-days’ may 
mean more Ducks for the hunters, but they certainly do not mean more live 
Ducks at the end of the season. No, the only thing that can make up for the 
drought of the past two years and save our numbers now is a closed season 
with all guns silenced for a year. Then, when we come back in 1932 and have 
had an opportunity to rear young, we will take our chances once more, for, 


EIGHT TO ONE. OUR FEMALES PREFER TO WINTER FARTHER SOUTH SO THAT 
ON CAYUGA LAKE WE FAR OUTNUMBER THEM DURING THE WINTER 


after all, | suppose we serve our best purpose, so far as man is concerned, as 
game, and this world seems to be laid out for the benefit of mankind rather 
than Ducks. 

Great news! I have just heard that President Hoover has shortened the 
Duck season to one month by emergency proclamation. That is almost as good 
as a closed season for us late-migrating Canvasbacks. When we reach Cayuga 
Lake we just won’t know how to behave. There will be no reception committee 
of gunners waiting for us, no points to avoid, no decoys, no bombardment. 
Say, but that is good news! What shall we do for excitement? 

Just one thing, however, that we must not forget. There are ten hunters 
today for one of fifty years ago. The guns are more deadly, many of our 
breeding-places have been drained, many of our feeding-places have been 
covered with silt, polluted with oil, or destroyed by changing water-levels 
owing to power projects, and all are easily accessible to automobiles and motor- 
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boats. Do not expect too much of us; let us have a few permanent refuges 
where we can find rest and food without fear of the guns. 

Let there be sanctuaries where you can take your children to see living 
examples of the birds you hunt rather than colored pictures or stuffed museum 
specimens; sanctuaries where you can sit in your comfortable cars and watch 
us dive for celery buds or for the corn which you have scattered near shore, 
and which will send us 
back to Canada in good 
shape for the breeding- 
season; these are what we 
need. We do not mind the 
cold, nor the ice, so long 
as our feed-beds are not 
frozen over. We can sit 
on the ice with impunity 
and dive under the slush 
and shake the ice crystals 
from our plumage, as long 
as there is plenty of food 
to keep up our body tem- 
peratures. But let us get 
run down from lack of food 
and the heat from our 
bodies no longer melts the 
crystals on our plumage. 
We stick to the ice and 
icicles form on our bills. 
While we are in good 
health, the eyes of us 
males are as red as rubies, 
but just as soon as our circulation slows they become orange, which is a bad 
sign. As long as we are in good health, we sink low in the water, so that our 
tails rest on the surface and our wings are entirely concealed by our flank 
feathers. When we are in poor health, however, our tails are lifted from the 
water and eventually we sit as high on the water as a Mallard or other dab- 
bling Duck, and our flank feathers droop so as to show our wings. These are 
indications that we will probably not survive the winter. 

Unlike the dabbling Ducks, we diving Ducks ordinarily do all our feeding 
during the day, and when night falls we make for the center of the lake where 
we spend the night together in a big raft. Not that we never sleep during the 
day, for from time to time we tuck our bills back between our scapulars and 
snooze, and to keep from drifting to shore or out of the flock, we give an oc- 
casional kick with one foot that sends us in a circle. 


OUR NEST IN THE CAT-TAILS 
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In late February and early March those of us that have been wintering on 
Cayuga Lake are joined by others from the Chesapeake and further south, and 
the percentage of females among us increases. Then, if you are observant, you 
can‘*watch our courtship. Several of these females will gather together, breast 
to breast, in a tight circle, holding their heads high, their necks straight as 
pokers, and jerking their bills and calling cuk cuk by way of invitation. Then 
we males swim in a circle about them, sometimes with our heads close to 


THE START OF A DIVE WHICH MAY CARRY ME DOWN TEN FEET TO THE 
WILD CELERY-BEDS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE LAKE 


the water, then again jerking our heads backward toward our tails, so that we 
frequently strike our backs with the tops of our heads. We are ordinarily very 
quiet birds, but while we are playing this way with the females we give vent 
to our feelings in a cooing note every time we jerk our heads. If we come too 
close to the females, they jab at us with their bills and finally take to wing 
with us in hot pursuit. Oh, we have good times on these first warm days of 
early spring. And then the trip to Medicine Hat, and the nest in the rushes. 
We males are not supposed to know where the females build the nest, for when 
they leave us and disappear into the cat-tails, we patrol up and down the open 
water on the lookout for enemies waiting for them to return. I understand the 
nest is quite a sizable afiair, however, often 2 feet in outside diameter and 
built up out of the water 6 to 8 inches. My mate drags in all the dead rushes 
in the vicinity to build it and then makes a hollow in the top 7 to 8 inches in 
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diameter and 4 inches deep for the eggs. We Canvasbacks usually have bulkier 
nests than the Redheads, and our eggs are somewhat larger, too, and usually 
darker greenish drab in color with less luster and, of course, no spots. They 
usually lay more eggs, however, for our sets number from 6 to 9 while the 
Redheads lay from 1o to 15, and seem to have so many eggs to spare that 
they are continually laying in our nests. 

When all the eggs have been laid and my mate starts to incubate, she pulls 
the gray down from her breast to line the nest and cover the eggs when she 
leaves them. She comes out so seldom, however, that I soon lose interest in 
the patrol duty and go off to join others of my kind in the deeper waters. 
Sometimes a Crow or other enemy destroys her eggs or they get flooded out, 
and then she joins us once more and we start the courtship all over again. 
Yes, we have pretty good times and we do not mind our quota of danger. 
Indeed, we scarcely mind matching our wits against your guns and decoys, if 
you will only give us some place where we can feed and rest undisturbed for 
part of the time. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How do the male and female Canvasbacks differ? 

2. What other Ducks do they most closely resemble? 

3. Describe the young Canvasback at hatching. When does its characteristic profile 
develop? 

4. Describe the juvenile plumage of a male Canvasback and tell how long it takes to 
develop. 

5. How can one distinguish a male in first winter plumage? 

6. To what group of Ducks does the Canvasback belong? Name some of the others. 

7. Compare the diving and dabbling Ducks as to shape of body, length of wing and 
neck, position and size of feet, method of feeding, method of rising from the water, and pre- 
ferred habitat. 

8. What is the summer range of the Canvasback? the winter range? 

9. Do males, females, and young spend the winter together? 

10. Do the same birds return to the same place every winter? 

11. Where do the birds that winter on Cayuga Lake spend the summer? 

12. Do they make this distance all in one flight? 

13. Where do Canvasbacks spend the night? Do they ever sleep during the day? How 
do they keep from drifting ashore? 

14. Where does the Canvasback nest? Describe the nest. 

15. Describe the courtship performance of the Canvasback. 

16. Describe the Canvasbacks’ eggs and compare them with Redheads’. 

17. What is the incubation period? How does this compare with the Redheads’ and what 
sometimes results? 

18. Do Canvasbacks line their nests with down? What is the purpose of this down and 
where does it come from? 

19. Do Canvasbacks migrate in flocks with other Ducks? What is the shape of the mi- 
grating flock? 
20. Do Canvasbacks mingle with other species on the feeding-grounds? 
21. What is the chief food of the Canvasback and where is it secured? 
22. How are Canvasbacks usually hunted? 
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23. What do you think of ‘baiting,’ of ‘rest-days,’ of sanctuaries, of closed seasons? 
24. Describe the moult of the Canvasback and its eclipse plumage. 
25. Homologize the eclipse plumage of Ducks with some plumage of Passerine birds. 


THE CANVASBACK 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: Interior of North America chiefly from Lake Athabasca southward to 


southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and western Manitoba; occasionally to Alaska and 
in the Prairie States south to northern New Mexico. 


. Winter Range: The Great Lakes; the Finger Lakes of New York State; Chesapeake Bay 


southward, occasionally to Florida; the Mississippi Delta, Texas, and Mexico. 
Migration: Some move southward in October but the bulk in November and December 
when frozen out of their nesting-grounds. Northward movement starts in late Feb- 
ruary, but some are still on their winter grounds in late April. Canvasbacks often 
travel in large flocks, single rank, and often in wedge formation not quite as perfect as 


Geese. 


. Voice: The male utters a low growling note, the female a startled quack. During the 


courtship the male utters a cooing note preceded by a couple of clicking notes, the 
female, cuk, cuk. 


. Preferred Habitat: The larger sloughs and reedy lakes during the summer; deeper lakes 


and fresh-water bays and estuaries during the winter, usually where wild celery grows 
in profusion. 


. Food: Chiefly wild celery (Vallisneria) on the Atlantic coast, with the addition of other 


pond weeds and a variety of seeds, duck potatoes (Sagittaria), etc., on the Mississippi 
Delta. Rarely eats insects or fish except during the nesting season. 
Economic Status: Chiefly as a game-bird, ranking highest among the water-fowl. 


. Nest: In the reeds or cattails, built up from the water from dead vegetation; larger than 


that of most Ducks. 

Eggs: Grayish or greenish drab, unspotted, 6 to 9 in number. Incubation period, 26 
to 28 days. 

Recognition marks: The white back of the male and the long, sloping profile of both sexes. 
The Redhead has a grayer back and a more abrupt profile to its red head. 

Distinctive Habits: The form of the flock and method of rising higher than the other 
diving Ducks when flying any distance. Dives for food in from 3 to 10 feet of water. 


FROM THE SCHOOLS 


ROBIN-NEST SURVEY BY HIGH SCHOOL 


The pupils of the four biology classes of the Linton (Indiana) high school 


made a survey or census to ascertain the number of Robins nesting in the 
northern half of a city of some 6000 population. The northern half was selected 
for 
extreme northern end of the city. There are open fields and some timber 
near-by. The streets are rather well provided with shade trees, which afford 
nesting-sites for birds. Such advantages as the above have been utilized in 


this work because of accessibility, as the high school is located in the 
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planning the biology course, and as a result much field-work is done. One of 
the most interesting phases of this work was the bird-study outdoors. This 
Robin-nesting survey was made as a part of our outdoor work in connection 
with spring bird-study. The work was done between April 27 and May 12. 

As I have not seen in Brrp-LoreE any articles of a similar nature, it occurred 
to me that it might be worth while to prepare a report on this work by the 
biology department of our high school, as it will, no doubt, be a surprise to 
some people to know that there are so many Robins nesting in our shade 
trees. Again, such a report may serve to stimulate other high schools to under- 
take similar outdoor investigations. Such outdoor activities are certainly 
worth while and among the finest things that natural science classes can do. 
It is surprising how quickly boys and girls acquire the knack of finding a 
certain kind of bird’s nest. 

This Robin-nest census was made along 12 east-west streets and 17 north- 
south streets. The total number of nests found was 235. The largest number 
on any one street was 30. This street is 15 squares long, thus giving an average 
of 2 nests to the square. On another street, 16 squares in length, only 6 nests 
were found, but there were fewer trees and these were not so suitable for 
nesting purposes. In three instances 2 nests were found in the same tree, and 
in several instances nests were found in trees standing side by side. Four 
nests were found on an area 50 by 70 feet. This area was well supplied with 
maple trees, which were above the average in desirability for nesting purposes. 
On one street that seemed rather well supplied with suitable trees, not a nest 
was found for a distance of 5 squares. The average number of nests for the 
29 streets was 8, and for the 120 squares was slightly less than 2. On 3 short 
streets only one nest per street was found. 

In addition to the regular nesting materials, paper and strips of cloth were 
used. The nests varied considerably in size, some being bulkier than others. 
They ranged in height above the ground from 8 to 40 feet, the average being 
about 20 feet. 

This little survey indicates quite clearly that the Robin is the most numerous 
native bird nesting in our city’s street trees. We found only 13 nests of the 
Mourning Dove, 7 of the Blue Jay, and 4 of the Yellow Warbler, or about 
ten times as many Robins’ nests as nests of the other three kinds of birds. 
No doubt, the Robin is the most numerous bird in our eastern cities and towns. 

Among the birds’ enemies our city has its cats and small boys with bean- 
flippers and air-rifles, and these things might have something to do with the 
small number of nests found on some otherwise favorable streets.—ARTHUR 
M. Grass, Biology Department, Linton-Stockton High School, Linton, Ind. 


[This is an excellent example of a good type of bird-observation work that can be done 
by high school classes when properly directed. If a map of the nests is preserved and successive 
years’ nestings compared, many valuable lessons can be drawn and a personal interest in 
birds fostered which is greatly to be desired. If the Robin-nests continue scarce in certain 
neighborhoods, a little missionary work may be in order.—A. A. A.] 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Announcement of the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Wild Birds and Animals is here made to 
members. This will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 27, 1931, at 10 o’clock in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

Reports of the President, Treasurer, and 


Field Agents will be read and various other 
matters of general interest will be given con- 
sideration, including the election of two 
Directors. 

The meeting for the general public will be 
held at 8 o’clock on the evening of the pre- 
ceding day, in the lecture hall of the Museum. 
An unusually interesting and attractive 
program will be presented. 


POISONING BIRDS AND MAMMALS 


Some results of using certain salts of 
thallium, a highly poisonous metallic ele- 
ment, for destroying rodents in various parts 
of the United States, recently have received 
considerable publicity. The fact that baits 
poisoned with this substance appear to have 
proved a devastating menace to valuable 
fur-bearing mammals, also to game and song 
birds, has led to heated discussions regarding 
this method of predatory animal control. 
Only recently, however, have we had de- 
tailed reports of the effects of spreading 
thallium-treated grain over thousands of 
acres in regions which suffer more or less 
from rodent-pests. 
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Reports from some twenty counties of 
California, according to a statement in the 
May number of The Condor, show that 
within that area examples of no less than 
sixty species of birds and mammals. other 
than the objectionable ground squirrels 
have been incidentally killed by thallium 
poisoning. The creatures listed include 3,314 
Mourning Doves, as well as Quail, domestic 
poultry, wild Geese, sheep. cows, raccoons. 
deer, Golden Eagles, and many varieties cf 
small insectivorous birds. 

In the same number of The Condor, as well 
as in the July issue of The Auk, the organ of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, the 


editors stressed the statement that more 
than a third of the area of California is being 
systematically subjected to applications of 
a poison that appears to threaten the very 
existence of important native birds and 
mammals, as well as of carnivorous creatures 
that feed upon the thallium-tainted car- 
casses. Statements like these, coming from 
men of such scientific standing, naturally 
command attention. 

A question that very naturally arises is, 
who is responsible for these widespread 
poisoning activities? Ever since poisons 
have been known, man doubtless has made 
use of them to destroy animal-life that he 
has regarded as detrimental to his interests. 
The commercial wolf-hunters on the plains 
during the days of the big buffalo killing 
used it. Ranchmen have long employed it in 
their fight against predatory animals and 
rodents. As horticultural and agricultural 
interests became organized, such groups 
engaged more and more in the practice. 
Government aid was sought. This was first 
granted by Congress in 1915 and the ad- 
ministration of the Government funds 
appropriated was delegated to the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is expected to coéperate with State 
and local authorities in their campaigns. 

It is the bird and mammal protection 
phase of the Survey’s activities in which 
this Association has always felt a deep inter- 
est, and we have been active in working for 
larger appropriations for this work. The 
Survey is the one Bureau of Government 
with authority to enforce the federal laws 
for protecting migratory birds, and anything 
that would tend to curtail the usefulness of 
these efforts we feel should be discouraged. 
We would be glad if the Government De- 
partments were so arranged that the Bio- 
logical Survey’s entire work and interest 
could be directed wholly to the study and 
protection of wild life. We believe that 
many of the Survey’s officials themselves 
would be glad if such were the case. How- 
ever, Congress makes appropriations in 
response to the demands of its constituents. 
Despite the utmost efforts of the bird- 
protective organizations, the calls for money 
to be used for control work have been more 
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widespread and insistent than those which 
have been made for wild bird and animal 
protection. In a republican form of govern- 
ment the actions of its law-making bodies 
are governed by what they interpret as the 
voice of the people. Therefore, Congress has 
given the Biological Survey far more money 
to kill wild animal-life than it has to pro- 
tect it. 

The Survey officials state they believe 
that the poison work in California has not 
been responsible for the destruction of birds 
in the great numbers claimed by some writers. 

Certain facts of the poisoning campaign, 
however, are now available for all to read 
and weigh. We know that in one year, and 
in one State, 602,728 pounds of grain were 
treated with a poison so deadly that two 
grains thus treated will kill a mouse. We 
know that this death-dealing food has been 
spread broadcast, on untilled as well as 
cultivated land, working havoc with the 
native wild life, each affected bird or mammal 
becoming in turn a poisoned bait for any 
creature that preys upon it dead or alive. 
In the poison campaigns the rights or senti- 
ments of the great body of nature-lovers, 
who object to wholesale destruction of the 
native fauna, even if it did serve the inter- 
ests of one class, apparently are disregarded. 

Reports recently have been received that 
extensive experiments are now being carried 
on in California to determine the best 
methods of destroying Blackbirds, Horned 
Larks, Coots, and some other species objected 
to by certain agricultural and horticultural 
societies and by many individuals. These 
reports are alarming. What is to be done 
about this unfortunate poisoning situation 
in California and elsewhere? If, as appears 
to be true, valuable birds and mammals by 
thousands are falling victims to poison care- 
lessly distributed, why cannot the ranch 
owners, who put out this poison, be induced 
to stop such practices? If valuable insect- 
eating and seed-eating birds likewise are 
perishing, cannot the horticultural societies 
be brought to see that they are unwittingly 
killing many of their most useful wild friends? 
Why will the State not pass a law prohibiting 
the use of thallium or carefully regulating its 
employment? Why did Congress turn a deaf 
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ear to a group of nature-lovers who sought 
of the “Ten 
to appropriate increased 


to prevent the establishment 


Year Program” 
funds for Government use along lines of con- 
trolling predatory animals, rodents, and 
“injurious” birds? 

On August 25, 1931, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Directors of this 
Association: 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Audubon Societies views with deep concern 
the increasing use of poison as an agency in 
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destroying wild birds and mammals of what- 
ever kind and will gladly give its support to 
any practical plan that holds out promise of 
mitigating this evil. The Association dis- 
approves of wholesale poisoning campaigns 
just as it has long been opposed to bounty 
systems, and it urges State and Federal 
authorities to withdraw their support of such 
practices and especially to discourage the use 
of thallium as an agent for killing birds and 
mammals. 


We plan to have something further to say 
on the subject in these columns. 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING REDUCED TO ONE MONTH 


On July 31 
of Audubon 


1931, the National Association 
Societies issued a call for a 
nation-wide moratorium of one year on the 
shooting of waterfowl 

Under the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to make rules 
and regulations governing the hunting of 
birds which in the Treaty with Canada are 
classified as “migratory.” 

By direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Association, Secretary Arthur M. 
Hyde was advised of our action and urged to 
adopt this suggestion. 

New information, resulting from an in- 
vestigation by representatives of the United 
States Canadian 
officials, makes the outlook even more dis- 
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couraging than was previously feared. Three 
seasons of persistent drought have marked 
the climax of nol less than ten years of reduced 
rainfall throughout an area in which the 
bulk of our migrant Ducks have their breed- 
ing-grounds. In tours covering several 
thousand miles through country which in 
normal years produces many millions of 
Mallards, Pintails, Redheads, Canvasbacks, 
Broadbills, and Teal, the investigators saw 
only a few dozen small broods of Ducks. A 
far-reaching inquiry of the Canadian Govern- 
ment indicates, moreover, that the species 
have not moved into more remote breeding 
areas since so much of their home land has 
turned from marshes and ponds into dusty 
barrens without sign of aquatic life. 

It is clear that the loss of so many broods 


will cause a still greater shortage in the 


breeding birds, upon which the future North 
American Duck population depends. The 
crisis apparent to unbiased sportsmen during 
the last two seasons has become much more 
acute, and many of the most ardent and 
experienced duck-shooters would gladly agree 
to a further curtailment of the open season. 
In order to avert permanent disaster, how- 
ever, the only safe course will be the complete 
abolition of wildfowl shooting in the United 
States for at least one year. Therefore, the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
in the name of its members, and of a body of 
public sentiment which greatly transcends 
its enrollment, urgently recommended that 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
exercise the power with which it is vested in 
order to bring about a closed season during 
1931-1932. 

The story of the Association’s call for such 
drastic action in the interests of bird preser- 
vation was carried far and wide by the press 
of the country, and copies of many commen- 
datory editorials were received’ In some cases 
agents of newspapers visited local sportsmen 
and printed the names of those who were in 
favor of the idea. 

A news release from the Association on 
August 19 was again widely published, which 
produced many commendatory letters and 
telegrams. Our suggestion made to the game 
commissioners of all the States, as well as 
officers of many conservatior groups of 
sportsmen, brought in a variety of replies 
and it was interesting to note that various 
enthusiastic Duck-shooters approved of the 
Association’s demand. Many others, while 


feeling that further restrictions should be 
placed on the hunting of wildfowl, reported 
that to stop all shooting would, during this 
period of financial depression, throw out of 
employment thousands of men engaged in 
guiding hunters or caring for duck club 
properties. Still others, and these were not a 
few, contended that wildfowl were abundant 
and there was no need for any special re- 
strictive action at this time. 

The following statement was issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture on 
August 25: 

Because of disastrous conditions caused by 
prolonged drought, the season for hunting 
Ducks, Geese, Brant, and Coots throughout 
the United States and Alaska has been re- 
duced to one month by an amendment to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act regulations, ap- 
proved by the President today (August 25). 
The amendment becomes effective immedi- 
ately, announces the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and it is anticipated that Canadian authori- 
ties will soon take similar action. 

In the northern half of the country except 
Alaska, the season on Ducks, Geese, Brant, 
and Coots under the new regulations will open 
October 1, and in the South November 16, 
except in Florida, where it will begin Novem- 
ber 20. The seasons on Wilson’s Snipe, or 
Jacksnipe, Sora, Woodcock, and Doves have 
not been changed. 

The one month season from October 1, to 
October 31 applies to Maine, New Hampshire 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York (except Long Island), 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

The season from November 16 to Decem- 
ber 15 applies to that part of New York 
known as Long Island, and to New Jersey, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina,“South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. In Florida the season on these birds 
will be from November 20 to December 19. 
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In Alaska the season will be from September 
1 to September 30. 


That a very serious situation exists re- 
garding the supply of waterfowl is em- 
phasized by the fact that on August 25, the 
following statement was issued from the 
White House: 


By the President of the United States of 
America. 

A PROCLAMATION 

The long-continued and severe drought of 
the past two years has inflicted not only 
economic hardships by seriously curtailing 
crop and stock production, but also has 
resulted in an emergency condition as regards 
the present and future safety and abundance 
of the waterfowl of the continent. 

In large areas of the United States and 
Canada, through lack of water on breeding- 
grounds essential to rearing the young birds, 
the drought has entailed widespread destruc- 
tion among the former hordes of the wild- 
fowl that migrate to our several States. 

This devastation has constituted so great 
a menace to our wild-life resources and to 
their future enjoyment by our people as to 
impel the Secretary of Agriculture to adopt 
a regulation compatible with the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act whereby during the coming 
fall there will be an open hunting season on 
these birds of only one month. 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby urge that all persons take cognizance 
of this emergency and I call upon all game 
and conservation officials, state and local, all 
members of game-protective organizations, 
land-owners, sportsmen and public-spirited 
citizens generally, to lend their coéperation to 
effect full observance of this regulation to the 
end that adequate numbers of waterfowl may 
return to their breeding-grounds next spring 
and that there may be no repetition of the 
calamity of extermination that has already 
overtaken some species of our American birds. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 25th 
day of August, in the year of Our Lord 
nineteen hundred and thirty-one, and of the 
independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and fifty-sixth. 

HERBERT HOOVER 


THIRD BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR BIRD PRESERVATION 


; The third biennial report of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation, 


Gilbert Pearson, has just been issued by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 
which was compiled and edited by Dr. T. This is a 64-page brochure illustrated with 
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21 half-tone cuts. The Bulletin discusses the 
fourth formal meeting of the Committee, 
which was held June 2~7, 1930, in Amster- 
dam, Holland, in connection with the Seventh 
International Ornithological Congress. 

The International Committee for Bird 
Preservation was founded in London in 1922 
through the initiative of Dr. Pearson, assisted 
by leaders from France, Holland, and Great 
Britain. As time has gone on, the support of 
other nations has been enlisted until today 
the leading ornithological and conservation 
organizations in twenty-three countries are 
organized into national sections of this 
World-Committee. 

The present Bulletin contains, among 
other materiai, the Declaration of Principles 
and By-Laws, together with the Resolutions, 
adopted at the Amsterdam meeting, also the 
address delivered by Chairman Pearson, on 
that occasion. In this address there is 
specially stressed the advisability of stopping 
in all countries, where the practice still 
exists, the sale of the bodies of migratory 
birds for food purposes, particularly the 
Golden Plover, wild waterfowl, and European 
Quail, as well as various species ot small song 
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birds. In a more recent statement, supple- 
menting his address, it is stated by Dr, 
Pearson that official figures have been ob- 
tained showing the gradual decline in num- 
bers of the Quail exported from Alexandria, 
Egypt, to European ports. 

The figures are as follows: 1927 shipped 
767,850; 1928 shipped 554,250; 1929 shipped 
440,650; and 1930 shipped 410,846. The 
comment is made that the decline in the 
number of Quail exported from Egypt is in 
all probability due, not to the decreasing 
demand of their bodies for food, but to a 
constant decline in their numbers. 

The Bulletin also contains reports from 
the representatives of fourteen nations, which 
are of unusual interest inasmuch as there is 
thus given a picture of the status of bird- 
protection in these countries. 

Of much interest also are the pages devoted 
to the personnel of the Committee which at 
present consists of 204 members. Assuredly 
it augurs much when such representative 
groups, scattered far and wide over the face 
of the earth, thus pledge their support to the 
cause of world-wide bird-preservation.— 
A. H. H. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO INVESTIGATE CHARGES PUBLICLY MADE 
AGAINST THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


At the annual meeting of the National Association of Audubon Societies, held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, October 28, 1930, upon motion of Senator Frederic 
C. Walcott, a committee was appointed to examine into certain charges which had been 
widely published concerning alleged acts and practices of the Association, which were asserted 
to be entirely foreign to the purpose for which it was formed. The Committee was asked to 
undertake such other investigations into the affairs of the Association as it saw fit. 

The Committee, as originally appointed, consisted of Mr.-Chauncey J. Hamlin, President 
uf the Buffalo Museum of Science; Dr. Alexander Grant Ruthven, President of the University 
of Michigan, and Dr. Thomas Barbour, Director of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
at Harvard College. (A message from Dr. Ruthven says: “In declining to serve on the 
Committee I am anxious that my reasons be understood. I am entirely out of sympathy 
with the attacks being made on the National Association of Audubon Societies. Improve- 
ments can probably be made in this as in any organization, but suggestions for such improve- 
ments should be made the basis of study and debate within the organization itself rather 
than being presented to the public as an indication of improper management. The sole 
reason I could not serve on the Committee was the press of duties as chief executive of a large 
university during a period of adjustment.”’) 

After a long series of individual investigations and much correspondence with various 
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persons not immediately connected with the management of the Association, the Committee 
met at Dr. Pearson’s office, June 24, and made a long and thorough examination of the minute 
books, correspondence files, and accounts of the National Association of Audubon Societies. 

The Committee has not been approached by Dr. Pearson, nor by anyone representing 
him during this period of deliberation, nor has he made the slightest attempt to influence a 
decision. When asked, moreover, he has candidly thrown his cards on the table and answered 
in the frankest possible manner every question which has been put to him. 

Dr. Pearson’s critics have sought a hearing before the Committee but it was not formed 
with power to hold hearings and had no desire so to do, since the case of Dr. Pearson’s critics 
is fully stated in certain pamphlets which have been given the widest possible publicity. 
These are, first, ‘‘A Crisis in Conservation,” sixteen pages, issued June, 1929, and signed by 
Messrs. W. DeWitt Miller, Willard G. Van Name, and Davis Quinn. The first two persons 
named were, at the time of publication, employees of the American Museum of Natural 
History; the third is completely unknown to fame, has never been conspicuous either as a 
bird-lover or conservationist, has not been a member of the National Association and, indeed, 
is a person who, when he visited the Association’s headquarters, appeared under an assumed 
name and gave a false address. Mr. Miller is dead and his connection with the unfortunate 
matter needs no further discussion. Mr. Van Name still holds a position with the Museum 
and the following letter by the Director of the American Museum of Natural History should 
now be put on record in this connection. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL History IN REGARD TO 
A PAMPHLET ENTITLED “A Crisis IN CONSERVATION” 
July 23, 1929. 

The attention of the American Museum authorities has been called to a privately issued 
pamphlet entitled, “A Crisis in Conservation.” Two of the three signers of this document are 
members of the scientific staff of the Museum and this connection has led a number of people 
to inquire whether the Museum approves of the views to which this pamphlet gives expression. 
The Museum wishes, therefore, to put itself on record in a manner which will leave no doubt 
of its attitude toward this publication: 

First—The Museum was wholly unaware that this pamphlet was in course of prepara- 
tion and had no knowledge of its existence until it was issued. 

Second.—The Museum not only does not approve of this pamphlet but believes that it 
will convey a wholly false impression of the existing state of affairs in the con- 
servation of bird-life, and by discrediting the efforts of organizations whose 
records of achievement are unquestioned and worthy of all support it feels that 
this pamphlet may do much harm. 

After making careful inquiry, the authorities of the Museum find that, with the exception 
of the two signers of this pamphlet, the members of its staff whose experiences and sources of 
information entitle them to an opinion, agree that there has never been a period in the history 
of bird-protection when our laws were more far-reaching, better enforced or more strongly 
endorsed by public opinion. It is inevitable that some species of birds must vanish as the 
advance of an increasing population demands their haunts. But never before have such large 
sums been expended or such widespread efforts been made to stay the destructive agencies of 
the day. The Museum, is, therefore, of the opinion that the alleged “‘Crisis in Conservation” 
exists largely in the minds of the authors of this pamphlet. 

(Signed) Geo. H. SHerwoon, Director 


The second pamphlet was entitled ‘“Compromised Conservation,” a sixteen-page pamphlet 
issued October, 1930, and purporting to be written by Irving Brant and distributed by the 
‘Emergency Conservation Committee,’ Davis Quinn, Secretary. It does not seem worth- 
while to go into the various details which show that this committee—so-called—is simply a 
small, self-appointed group representing nothing but certain personal interests; and there is 
little point in attempting to analyze the motives of the persons hostile to the Association, 
who have used this method of attack. 

The charges really boil down to three. There is a preliminary statement of Senator Dill’s 
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to the effect that the Society could claim no credit for aiding in the passage of the Norbeck- 
Andresen Bird Refuge Bill. It seems to us, however, that Senator Norbeck’s evidence is of 
greater weight since he, above all others in the Senate, was obviously the one who knew most 
about those who had assisted in securing the passage of his own bill. We therefore quote a 
letter from Senator Norbeck; and, also, a speech made in the House of Representatives, 
by Congressman Andresen, co-sponsor of the bill—the day it passed the House. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
WasuHINGTON, D. C. 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, January 8, 1931. 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Dr. Pearson: I am sure all the members of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys of the Senate, who visited the Everglades, appreciate the help which you were to the 
Committee in pointing out and naming for us the marvelous bird-life of the region which you 
have loved so long and which you are doing so much to preserve by means of your Audubon 
wardens. 

And I want to take this opportunity to express my appreciation of the influences which 
you and the Audubon Association have exerted for the advancement of bills for bird-protection 
in Congress which I have sponsored. As an example, let me say I believe but for you and 
your National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation, the Norbeck-Andresen bill, providing for 
the system of Federal bird-sanctuaries, would undoubtedly have failed of passage during the 
closing weeks of Congress in 1929. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) PETER S. NORBECK. 

Extract from Mr. Andresen’s speech: 

The National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation, officially representing all of the leading 
wild-life conservation organizations in this country, has rendered a distinct service to the 
people of America in its unselfish effort to secure the passage of this legislation. The officers of 
the Committee—Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of the National Association of Audubon Societies, as 
Chairman; Carlos Avery, of the American Game Protective Association, Vice-Chairman; 
Seth E. Gordon of the Izaak Walton League of America, as Secretary; and the other members 
of the Committee—deserve special mention for their untiring work in behalf of the conservation 
of migratory birds. These men are here today to witness the realization of a long-cherished 
dream. (Congressional Record, February 9, 1929, page 3307.) 


The claim that the Audubon Society has an interlocking directorate merits no further 
consideration than to say that the type of person represented by the directors of the Asso- 
ciation is inevitably interested in more than one good cause. 

The first charge concerns the alleged taking of ‘Gun-Maker’s Money.’ Now, it should be 
stated in the interest of accuracy that this money was freely and generously offered without 
any conditions whatsoever; except the proviso that Dr. Pearson administer the Fund, and 
with ‘no string attached.’ Later, administered by another organization, the fund has ac- 
complished most useful services. The Committee cannot agree that there is any moral turpi- 
tude involved in being a gun-maker, and believes frankly that shooting out-of-doors is a 
normal exercise of healthy and intelligent men, has been so for all time, and will continue so 
to be. It is evident that the preservation of game is vitally dependent upon the interest of 
intelligent sportsmen more than any others, and while hoping at all times that rare and 
disappearing species shall be adequately protected, the Committee nevertheless agrees in 
principle with the excellent exposition of the Association’s relation to the sportsman, as set 
forth in the highly intelligent statement entitled, ‘Conservative Conservation,’ published by 
Dr. Pearson in October, 1924 (being circular No. 9 of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies). . 

The money which it is alleged was given over twenty years ago to the Association, was 
rejected by the Board. Not a cent of this money was ever received. The vote of the Board 
on the offer was close, and an examination of the names voting on each side of the question 
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reveals the fact that gentlemen of the highest possible standing voted on either side. At one 
meeting the sentiment was in favor of acceptance, at the next meeting the offer was refused. 

The next matter concerns the relation of Dr. Pearson to what was once the so-called 
MclIlhenny Duck Shooting Club project—an incident which occurred eight years ago, in 
1923. The principal evidence brought torward to prove the statement that the policy of the 
Association was one of indifferent inactivity is in the form of short extracts from letters 
addressed by Mr. Henry de Forest to Dr. Pearson—extracts which have been separated 
from their context. The correspondence between Mr. de Forest and Dr. Pearson is here offered 
in extenso. 


30 Broad Street, September 27, 1923. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Esq., 
President, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Mr. Pearson: Referring to our talk of yesterday afternoon I send you herewith as 
promised, copies of the letters of protest addressed by the Sage and Rockefeller Foundations 
to Governor Parker of Louisiana. 

I should also like to place upon record my position in this McIlhenny matter as I explained 
it verbally yesterday. 

You will recall how McIlhenny some years ago came to New York in order to obtain 
money for the purchase of Marsh Island; how he was introduced to my brother Robert W. 
de Forest and to me by Hornaday and our recommendation of the purchase to Mrs. Sage; my 
particular interest in the matter at the time and the investigation and report made by George 
Bird Grinnell, followed by Mrs. Sage’s purchase. 

When MclIlhenny again came to New York to obtain the money for the purchase of the 
adjacent and larger tracts he appealed to me in the first instance. It was I and not he who 
presented the matter to Mr. Starr Murphy to whom I afterwards introduced MclIlhenny. I 
think it may fairly be said that their subsequent decision to buy this tract of land was largely 
because of my advice, influenced to some extent by the previous purchase of Marsh Island by 
Mrs. Sage, by Grinnell’s report and by the opinion expressed by my brother and myself. In 
both of these matters I fully believed at the time that McIlhenny’s only interest was in bird- 
conservation. More recently I have had good reason to doubt whether this was his sole motive. 
However, be that as it may, he certainly posed as an advocate of wild-bird conservation and 
when these two wild-bird refuges were given to the State of Louisiana, the Foundations 
arranged to have the gifts made through him to the Governor so that he might receive full 
credit therefor. I mention these circumstances in order to make clear my connection with 
these two transactions and to indicate why I should feel as I do, a grave sense of responsibility 
to Mrs. Sage’s memory, to the Rockefeller Foundation and to the public generally to do every- 
thing in my power to make sure that the objects intended by the donors are carried out and 
not defeated. 

Now as to MclIlhenny’s present plan. Briefly it proposes the organization of a monstrous 
club of 4000 members to occupy some 80,000 acres of swamp lands immediately adjoining 
and largely lying between the Sage and Rockefeller bird-sanctuaries. It is admitted and in 
fact advertised in the club prospectus that this territory is to be baited and planted with 
duck food and the shooting privileges which will pertain to membership are emphasized in no 
uncertain language. 

The claim made by MclIlhenny that such a project is in the interest of wild-fowl preserva- 
tion is to my mind almost too ridiculous to discuss. 

He claims the threat of agriculture. Agriculture kills no birds. If it comes to this territory 
at most it would only decrease the coastal marsh to the extent it becomes used for this purpose. 

He claims further as a reason that there is at the present time unrestricted public shooting 
over this territory. This is true but anyone who knows anything about the habits of ducks 
and geese, and MclIlhenny himself is a past master, knows how little real destruction is accom- 

lished by unorganized and irresponsible public shooting of wild-fowl on marshes adjacent to 
arge tracts of reserved marsh where no shooting is allowed. 

It may also be observed that in the former case until agriculture absorbs the territory and 
in the latter as long as present conditions continue there remains the possibility of acquiring 
apr — for conservation purposes, a situation which will terminate with their acquisition 

'y his club. 

Observe his alternative,—a club of 4000 members occupying the territory between these 
two great sanctuaries, a baited death-trap drawing the ducks and geese from the protected 
area to the guns of 4000 members or as many of them as may choose to come to the slaughter. 
Mcllhenny knows the situation to be just as I describe it. In fact he has admitted it to me 
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and what is his answer? He tells me that of his 4000 members he plans to have shooting privi- 
leges attach to only 2000 shares and these shooting members he expects to educate and train 
as bird conservationists so that within two to three years they won’t care to shoot at all or 
only a little and will spend their time watching the habits and antics of the ducks and geese 
on the marsh. I almost quote his words. Do I believe it? Hardly. Can you? Can MclIlhenny 
himself? I judge not. 

Nor is this matter an insignificant one. The purchases of the two Foundations aggregate 
approximately 164,000 acres acquired at a cost in excess of $400,000. There are two other 
smaller bird-sanctuaries involved, both immediately adjacent, one dedicated by the State of 
Louisiana and the other given by McIlhenny and Ward. It is safe to say that the acreage on 
these four bird-sanctuaries exceeds 200,000 acres and with the 80,000 to 100,000 acres involved 
in the McIlhennyclub scheme, they constitute in large part all that remains of the great Louisiana 
coastal marshes. These are the extreme southern resort in our country for the Mississippi 
Valley migratory flight of ducks, geese, shore and other migratory birds. The effective pre- 
servation of these wild-life refuges is therefore not only of great importance to the State of 
Louisiana but affects the entire Mississippi Valley, and adjacent country and Canada as well. 
I confidently believe that the McIlhenny plan involves doubtless not their entire destruction 
but at least serious and extensive impairment of their usefulness for the purpose for which 
they were given. 

Now we come to your connection and the connection of your Society with the McIlhenny 
pla 


n. 
In a list of his Advisory Board sent me with his letter of August 2, your name appears at 
the top, not as an individual but as ‘President, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
Member Advisory Board, United States Biological Survey.’ I understand now from our talk 
of yesterday that this was done without your authority and during your absence in Europe, 
but as late as August 30, in my talk with McIlhenny he emphasized as one of his most im- 
portant arguments that his plan had your full approval and the approval of your Society as an 
important factor in wild-bird conservation. I know that similar statement has been made to 
various of my friends and I confidently believe that it has been sown broadcast wherever he 
has sought to advertise his club. 

Your Society has for many years occupied the most prominent place in the country as the 
conservator of wild bird-life and we have all looked to you for action and guidance in this 
direction. You also have had more than a passing connection with the establishment of the 
Sage and Rockefeller sanctuaries. In fact as you recall, at one time it was the desire of the 
Foundations to place them under the protection and control of your Society instead of the 
State of Louisiana. You will also remember that this plan would have gone through except 
for the unwillingness of the Rockefeller Foundation to make contribution to the proposed 
endowment fund to meet the expenses of guardianship and protection. You will also recall 
that in the deeds to the State your Society is brought in as arbiter in connection with any 
dispute which might arise after the donation to the State between it and the Foundations in 
regard to the proper and efficient protection of the bird-refuges. 

It therefore seems to me essential that we should know officially where you and your 
Society stand in regard to McIthenny’s club. Is it in the interest of bird-conservation or is it 
not? Is McIlhenny right in his contention or are we? 

Now that this matter has started I am being informed on all sides that you are for it. We 
should be placed in the position where we can either officially affirm or deny this fact and I 
feel that I am entitled to ask for a reasonably prompt reply. 

This request is made by me as an individual member of your Society, by my brother and 
myself as Executors under Mrs. Sage’s will and by the Sage Foundation as well. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Henry W. DE Forest. 


Mr. Henry W. de Forest, September 28, 1923. 
30 Broad Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr. de Forest: I have this morning your letter of September 27 in which you sketch 
the history of your connection with Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny in regard to the creation of the 
two large Wild-Life Reservations on the Louisiana coast and express disapproval of his 
present plan to establish a hunting club between them. You further state that Mr. 
MclIlhenny has claimed that this Association approves of his plan and you ask whether I, 
individually, and this Association officially, endorse this present enterprise. 

In reply allow me to state first what I know of the matter. Some time in the fall of 1922 
Mr. Mcllhenny called at this office and told me he was planning to start a club on and around 
Pecan Island, Louisiana, where there would be golf, some shooting and other amusements; 
that his plan contemplated much increased protection to the wild fowl which resort to that 
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region in winter. While talking he remarked that he hoped to have John B. Burnham and 
me associated with him. He did not ask me if I would serve in any capacity and I made no 
reply as the whole proposition was presented as something he was hoping to work out. I do not 
aol having heard further of the matter until returning from Europe in July of this year. I 
then learned from two or three sources that he was actually putting his plan of organizing such 
a club into operation and a report that he had stated that I was a member of his Advisory 
Board and heartily endorsed his plan. As soon as possible, viz., on July 31, 1923, I wrote 
him as follows: 

From various newspaper clippings that have come in of late, I see reference to 
your Pecan Island plan. Some of these suggest that your undertaking would be of 
much importance from the standpoint of wild-life conservation, others seem to indicate 
that your plan will be inamicable (sic) to the interests of wild fowl on those Louisiana 
Wild-Life Reservations, which through your efforts have in the past been established. 

I am told there is some report that my name appears among your list of members or 
in some advisory capacity, and that I whole-heartedly endorse the plan. This you, of 
course, know is not correct. When you called at the office some months ago and spoke in 
general terms about the plan you hoped to materialize, you incidentally made the re- 
mark that you wanted me and Mr. Burnham associated with you in the effort. I did 
not understand this as a specific invitation, and I made no comment on the matter. 

If you still feel you would like to use my name in connection with your enterprise 
let me ask that you write me in detail just what you have in mind in the way of conserv- 
ing wild life by means of the Pecan Island proposition, and also your opinion as to the 
effect which your Club shooting might have on the wild fowl frequenting the Wild-Life 
Refuges. Upon hearing from you along this line I would doubtless be in a position to 
say whether or not I might feel free to unite with you in such capacity as you may 
possibly have in mind. 


Mr. Mcllhenny replied that he had understood that I was willing to serve on his Board, 
laid much stress on the aspects of his plans for wild-fowl conservation and formally asked me 
to be a member of his Advisory Board. I sent copies of his letter to various members of the 
Board of Directors of this Association and upon receiving their replies wrote Mr. McIlhenny 
on August 17, 1923, declining his invitation to become a member of his Board. I have never 
given Mr. MclIlhenny an endorsement of his plan. While it is possibly conceivable that the 
establishment of a club with 2000 shooting members in the midst of these Wild-Life Reserva- 
tions might, as he claims, in time result in increased protection of the wild fowl on the Louisiana 
coast, I believe that establishing a shooting club under such conditions would lay his plan 

n to much hostile criticism. As to whether he can increase the wild fowl by such means is 

to my mind largely doubtful. If his club is consummated (sic), of course, I earnestly hope 
that his expressed belief on this point may be abundantly justified. 

I have on two or three occasions visited the general territory under discussion and from 
my limited knowledge of the habits of the wild fowl in that section I admit that I cannot see 
the proposition in quite the light in which Mr. MclIlhenny does. If the chief object in establish- 
ing this club is to conserve the wild fowl why not make it a clean-cut Wild-Life Reservation 
proposition? Could we not all get together and do this? Mr. MclIlhenny has long operated 
in the r6le of a conservationist. The people in the country generally believe he has already 
accomplished much for bird-protection on the Louisiana coast. He knows many people of 
influence and means. I feel sure that this Association would be glad to join with you, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Sage Foundation, Governor John M. Parker, McIlhenny and others 
in making this territory another bird-sanctuary. 

Answering your question finally, permit me to say that with such light as I have on the 
subject I cannot give my personal endorsement to the present Gulf Coast Club shooting plan. 
I cannot speak for the Association officially, but plan in due time to lay the subject-matter of 
oe before the Board and ascertain their opinion, after which I shall expect to advise 
you further. 


With best wishes, I am, Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) T. Gr1tpERT PEARSON, President. 


30 Broad Street, New York, October 1, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Pearson: I have your letter of September 28 in reply to mine of the previous day 
and I understand that the Rockefeller and Sage Foundations and Mrs. Sage’s Executors are 
now authorized to deny Mr. MclIlhenny’s statement that you consented to be one of his 
Advisory Board and approved his plan for the establishment of the Louisiana Golf Coast Club 
as a move in the line of the protection of wild birds. 

We feel that we ought to be placed in a similar position at the earliest possible moment 
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in regard to the attitude of the National Association of Audubon Societies. If it is not possible 
to call a meeting of your Board at an early date, is it not feasible to obtain the views of the 
members by sending to each a copy of my letter addressed to you? As I pointed out to you 
in my letter as well as in our previous talk, one, if not the most important, of McIlhenny’s 
arguments is that he has the approval of your Society. If he has not and if we are right in our 
opinion about his club, a prompt denial seems to us essential from your standpoint as well as 
ours. 
With kind regards, believe me, Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) HENRY DE Forest. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, Esq. 


30 Broad Street, New York City. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Esq., October 8, 1923. 
President, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York. 


Dear Mr. Pearson: I am in receipt of your letter of October 2 and I cannot allow our cor- 
respondence to end without a frank expression of the feeling of disappointment, deep regret 
and indignation entertained by myself and associates in connection with the position of in- 
different inactivity you and your Society have taken in regard to E. A. McIlhenny’s plan for 
the establishment of a gigantic shooting club to occupy a large tract of land adjacent to the 
bird-sanctuaries on the gulf coast of Louisiana. 

As I wish to make this letter a complete record of our position I restate my case against 
Mcllhenny. He proposes the organization of a monstrous club of 4000 members to occupy 
some 80,000 acres of swamp lands immediately adjoining and largely lying between the Sage 
and Rockefeller bird-sanctuaries. It is admitted and in fact advertised in the club prospectus 
that this territory is to be baited and planted with duck food and the shooting privileges which 
will pertain to membership are emphasized in no uncertain language. 

The claim made by MclIlhenny that such a project is in the interest of wild-fowl preserva- 
tion is to my mind almost too ridiculous to discuss. 

He claims the threat of agriculture. Agriculture kills no birds. If it comes to this territory 
at most it would only decrease the coastal marsh to the extent it becomes used for this purpose. 

He claims further as a reason that there is at the present time unrestricted public shooting 
over this territory. This is true but anyone who knows anything about the habits of ducks 
and geese, and MclIlhenny himself is a past master, knows how little real destruction is accom- 
plished by unorganized and irresponsible public shooting of wild fowl on marshes adjacent 
to large tracts of reserved marsh where no shooting is allowed. 

It may also be observed that in the former case until agriculture absorbs the territory and 
in the latter as long as present conditions continue there remains the possibility of acquiring 
these meme for conservation purposes, a situation which will terminate with their acquisition 
by his club. 

‘ Observe his alternative,—a club of 4000 members occupying the territory between these 
two great sanctuaries, a baited death-trap drawing the ducks and geese from the protected 
area to the guns of 4000 members or as many of them as may choose to come to the slaughter. 

Mclihenny knows the situation to be just as I describe it. In fact he has admitted it to me 
and what is his answer? He tells me that of his 4000 members he plans to have shooting 
privileges to only 2000 shares and these shooting members he expects to educate and train as 
bird-conservationists so that in two to three years they won’t care to shoot at all or only a 
little and will spend their time watching the habits and antics of the ducks and geese on the 
marsh. I almost quote his words. Is this credible? I think not. 

This matter is not an insignificant one. The purchases of the two Foundations aggregate 
approximately 164,000 acres acquired at a cost in excess of $400,000. There are two other 
smaller bird-sanctuaries involved, both immediately adjacent, one dedicated by the State of 
Louisiana and the other given by McIlhenny and Ward. It is safe to say that the acreage in 
these four bird-sanctuaries exceeds 220,000 acres and with the 80,000 to 100,000 acres involved 
in the McIlhenny club scheme, they constitute in large part all that remains of the great 
Louisiana coastal marshes. These are the extreme southern resort in our country for the 
Mississippi Valley migratory flight of ducks, geese, shore and other migratory birds. The 
effective preservation of these wild-life refuges is therefore not only of great importance to the 
State of Louisiana, but affects the entire Mississippi Valley, the adjacent country and Canada 
as well. I confidently believe that the MclIlhenny plan involves doubtless not their entire 
destruction, but at least serious and extensive impairment of their usefulness for the purpose 
for which they were given. 

The following briefly states the reasons why we feel as we do in regard to the position taken 
by you and your Society. 

Your Society is the representative national association ‘for the protection of wild birds 
and animals.’ You are collecting and spending large sums of money for this purpose. When 
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an important matter of this kind comes up it seems to us that you are in duty bound to take 
one side or the other of the dispute. If McIlhenny is right, you should stand on his side and 
endorse his plan. If we are right, you should be on our side, fighting with us to defeat it. In 
justice to the cause you represent there is no middle course. You have been intimately con- 
nected with the establishment of the Sage and Rockefeller bird-sanctuaries. When the Founda- 
tions failed in their effort to secure Federal legislation placing these sanctuaries under the 
protection of the United States Government, they turned to your Society and planned to vest 
title in it as the next best alternative. This plan was not carried through only because the 
large sum required by you as an endowment fund could not be raised. Later when conveyance 
was made to the State of Louisiana your Society was named as arbiter in connection with any 
dispute which might arise thereafter between the State and the Foundations in regard to the 
proper and efficient protection of these bird-sanctuaries. You have also visited the sanctuaries 
and have all along known their exact relation to the tract of land which Mr. MclIlhenny 
proposes to have conveyed to his club. 

You were generally familiar with McIlhenny’s club plan approximately a year ago when 
he discussed it with you in general terms and said that he hoped to have you associated with 
him. I understand that he claimed at that time that his club plan was in the interest of bird 
and game preservation. A protest or expression of doubt on your part at this time might or 
might not have prevented his going further but none such was forthcoming. It certainly 
would have prevented his quoting you and your Society for a long period of time as among 
his ardent indorsers. 

On your return from Europe in last July, as I understand it, you were made acquainted 
with his plan in full particularity, receiving the prospectus to which I have referred. It is 
true that on August 17 you wrote him declining his invitation to become a member of his 
Board but it is equally true that previous to that time your name appeared at the head of the 
list not as an individual but in your representative capacity as the President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies and as a member of the Advisory Board of the United States 
Biological Survey (sic). Inferentially at least it should, I think, have been apparent that he was 
using this with others as one of his principal arguments in favor of the alleged conservation 
feature of his club. 

I saw you on the afternoon of September 26 and in a two-hours’ talk I placed all this and 
other facts before you in much detail, telling you what position the two Foundations and Mrs. 
Sage’s executors felt obliged to take in opposing McIlhenny’s plan and telling you also that it 
had aroused a very general protest and opposition from various individuals and societies 
interested in wild-bird conservation. At the close of our interview I asked you what was the 
position of yourself and your Society and you told me that if I would write you a letter you 
would state it. I wrote you the following day, and I quote the reply to my question contained 
in the last paragraph of your letter of September 28. 


Answering your question finally, permit me to say that with such light as I have on 
the subject I cannot give my personal endorsement to the present Gulf Coast Club 
shooting plan. I cannot speak for the Association officially but plan in due time to lay 
the subject-matter of your letter before the Board and ascertain their opinion after 
which I shall expect to advise you further. 


I wrote you again on October 1 saying that we felt we ought to be advised at the earliest 
possible moment in regard to the attitude of the Nationai Association of Audubon Societies. 
I quote your reply of October 2 in full: 


I have your letter of October 1 this morning. Within the past few days I have re- 
ceived replies from five of our directors in reference to the McIlhenny plan. None of 
these approve of it, but some feeling has been expressed that we should not take formal 
action until the occasion of our next regular Board meeting, October 30. It has been 
suggested that Mr. Mcllhenny will probably reply to the letters from the two Founda- 
tions mentioned and we would thus have all the facts before us at that time. We, as an 
Association, therefore could not be accused by anyone of taking snap judgment. 

On one point, however, I can make a positive statement. If anyone says that 
Mcllhenny’s plan has had the approval of this Association it is a mistake, as our 
Directors have never had the matter formally brought before them and have taken no 
action whatever. 


As you observe I am seeking to make this letter a very complete statement of our position 
and of yours and I do this for this reason. I have been asked and am being asked by various 
of my friends what the position of the Audubon Society is. This letter is intended to be my 
answer. Faithfully yours, 

Signed) HENRY DE Forest. 
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RESOLUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 19TH ANNUAL MEETING 
October 30, 1923. 

Wuereas, Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny of Avery Island, Louisiana, has announced that he is 
forming a hunting club of not less than 2000 members, which will operate on the 80,000-acre 
tract of marsh land lying between the Rockefeller Wild-Life Reservation and the State Wild- 
Life Reservation near Vermillion Bay, Louisiana, and in the immediate neighborhood of 
Marsh Island Reservation purchased by Mrs. Russell Sage some years ago. 

WHEREAS, in the propaganda literature sent out by Mr. MclIlhenny the project is ad- 
vertised as ‘America’s Last Great Hunting Ground.’ 

Wuereas, both the Rockefeller and the Sage Foundations have entered strong protests 
against the establishment of this enormous hunting club in the very midst of these wild-fowl 
sanctuaries, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Audubon Societies, assembled in Annual 
Meeting in New York City, publicly go on record in expressing its disapproval of this project, 
hoping that public opinion will be so strong that Mr. MclIlhenny will desist in his efforts, 
and that a way may be found to make of this region a wild-life sanctuary, similar to the 
adjacent territories. And be it further 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be incorporated in the official minutes of this 
meeting, and that it be given any publicity that promises influence for conservation. 


G. CLypE FisHer, Chairman 
Committee < WintTHROP PACKARD 
BEECHER S. Bowp!IsH 


Not only the members of the Association but the Board of Directors went on record in 
this connection in the following words: 

The President laid before the Board the subject of the proposed Louisiana Gulf 
Coast Shooting Club, the organization of which is now being attempted by E. A. Mc- 
Ilhenny. It was the feeling of those present that a hunting club of 4000 members lying 
in the midst of the three wild-life reservations of the Louisiana coast would be a severe 
menace to the wild life resorting to that region in winter. Upon motion of Dr. Palmer, 
seconded by Mrs. Wright, William P. Wharton, Secretary of the Association, was 
asked to prepare and forward to the President of the Club a resolution expressing the 
feeling of the Board of Directors in this matter. 

The third principal charge is a long and rather turgid tirade against Dr. Pearson, based 
upon the fact that he had been ‘codperating with the killers.’ Most of the material presented 
is similar to that which everyone who has had any part in dealing with the activities of the 
so-called ‘zoéphile cults’ recognizes immediately. The zoéphile may be defined as one whose 
arguments are always based on sentiment and not on reason, who with entire honesty believes 
that if a forest is to be protected and preserved, no tree should ever be cut down, and who 
believes that no species of bird or animal can be adequately protected if any individual of 
the species is ever killed. With this statement of the case, the Committee concludes that it 
is not worth while to attempt to analyze or discuss the charges made. They are not worth 
the time it would take. Those, however, who are anxious to examine Dr. Pearson’s record 
in this connection, we would ask to read his pamphlet entitled ‘The Case of the Hawk’ 
(being circular No. 17 of the National Association of Audubon Societies). 

The National Association is accused of failing to support bag-limit reduction bills, intro- 
duced in Congress. In this connection it may be well to recall the words of former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith in his annual message to the Legislature of New York State in 1927: “Year 
after year the Legislature is flooded with bills fixing by laws the size, condition, manner, 
method of, and the season for, the taking of fish and game of all kinds within the State. It is 
a deliberate waste of the time of the Legislature. Why not pass a general law conferring 
authority upon the conservation commissioner to fix these matters entirely by rule and 
regulation rather than have the time of the State taken up in fixing them by law? .... Why 
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not let him pass upon the whole subject in the first instance and save the State of New York 
the expense and annoyance of writing these rules and regulations into the statute law of the 
State?” The matter of bag-limits is an administrative problem—not an executive one. Such 
matters should no more clog the machinery of National Government than of State Govern- 
ment. 

The Committee has also examined the relation which Dr. Chapman has to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies through his ownership of Brrp-LorE, and having examined 
the financial accounts, finds that Dr. Chapman furnishes each second month to the Society— 
at the actual cost of manufacture, publication and mailing, without making any charge for 
personal editorial service or management—the requisite number of copies of Brrp-LoreE to 
supply its membership. The Committee believes that the Audubon Society, its membership 
and all bird-lovers should feel deeply indebted to Dr. Chapman for this splendid piece of 
unselfish codperation. 

In the beginning, the primary purpose of the Society was to secure legislation to protect 
song and insectivorous birds on account of a presumed value to agriculture and a universally 
recognized aesthetic appeal. This legislation—very largely through the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation—is now upon the statute books of the several states. Appreciation of the beauty 
which our song-birds bring into many gray lives, and the increased pleasure which derives 
from their observation afield by those who are able-bodied, are fast increasing. This is as it 
should be. 

Our people as a whole are growing more intelligent and are possessed of an increasing love 
of outdoor life. Change in fashions and economic conditions have aided greatly in vastly 
reducing plume hunting within the United States and the Herons have increased beyond 
the fondest dream of anyone who knew their perilous status twenty-five years ago. So with 
the passing years the principal aims of the Society have naturally changed and today the 
dissemination of information which causes more people to become interested in bird-study— 
both young people and old—is the most important purpose which the Association can serve. 

We believe that the Association has served a most creditable purpose. We believe that 
it has accomplished great ends and that the funds entrusted to it have been well expended. 
When people join its membership but a few days before an annual meeting—some who have 
vilified it for years and are simply actuated by a desire to stir up strife, to attack the good 
name of its officers, and to belittle its adequacy,—one can understand how such an association 
may well wish to be examined impartially and also to engage in self-examination. After a 
full investigation we feel that the Society may be proud of a great record and that such trifling 
missteps as have possibly been made from time to time are due to the inevitable frailties of 
mere men. 

It is not in empty words that Senator Norbeck expresses his appreciation of the influence 
the National Association has exerted for the advancement of bills for bird-protection in the 
Congress of the United States. 

(Signed) THoMAS BARBOUR 
CHAUNCEY HAMLIN. 
August 19, 1931. 
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‘BIRDS’ ON HATS 


Photographs recently published in various 
magazines and news-reels have created the 
impression with some that the wearing of 
feathers of wild birds on women’s hats has 
been revived in the United States. Many of 
these photographs are made of hats in Paris 
where bird-feathers may be sold. 

New York stores began advertising hats 
with feather decorations. This was investi- 
gated at once by the National Association 


of Audubon Societies. So far as determined 


thus far, all the ‘wings’ and ‘birds’ being 
sold are made from the feathers of domestic 
fowl, dyed and cleverly glued together. The 
‘Empress Eugenie’ hats, so popular at this 
time, appear to be decorated wholly with 


such material. 

In 1910, as a result of campaigns by the 
Audubon Association, a law was passed in 
New York prohibiting the sale of feathers of 
native birds. The Association also pushed 
this same law through the legislatures of 
other states, and when the Tariff Act was 
redrawn in 1913, it contained a proviso pro- 
hibiting the importation of feathers. For a 
number of years there were some violations 
of this law. The writer was intimately 
acquainted with a number of cases where 
large seizures, especially of Paradise plumes 
and aigrettes, took place. 

The effect of these laws was quickly felt 
in Paris, for American women had been the 
chief buyers in the feathered-hat trade, and 
after the feather hats of 
some thousands of re- 
turning from Europe, had been cut off by 
the customs the Paris and 
London trade in these commodities had a 
big slump. Soon the style of wearing such 
trimmings began to die down in western 


decorations on 


American women, 


authorities, 


Europe. 

In 1928 we saw the first indication of a 
serious effort to revise the feather-trade in 
Europe. In May of that year there was held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, an international 


gathering of people interested in wild-bird = 


4 


preservation, delegates being present from 
seventeen nations. Shortly before this” 
meeting, the writer received in Geneva @ q 


letter from Dr. Edward Melkus, Chairman | 


of the Austrian section of the Internationa] ~ 


Committee for Bird Preservation, in which ™ 


he stated: 
The manufacturers of 


and 


plumage 


feathers are in great excitement about our © 
confererice in Geneva. They fear that the * 
Audubon Societies will again influence the 7 
public to suppress the fashion of plumage ~ 
adornment, which they hope would other- ~ 
wise begin to flourish again. They applied 7 
to the Austrian Ministry of Commerce, and 7 
I had a long conference there with their ~ 
representatives. Of course I gave them not © 


the slightest promise to consider their inter-~ 


ests. It was interesting to hear that also in © 


France and Germany these manufacturers 


and tradesmen have taken some measures © 
concerning our conference in Geneva and ~ 


that they hope some delegates of those 
countries will ask the conference not to dis- 


turb the interests of those industrial branches, © 


Surely it is a great success for the movement 
for bird-protection that the guilds of these 


manufacturers are so afraid of a conference © 


of the Audubon Society! 

Examination by the Audubon Association 
revealed the fact that in 1927 there had been 
imported into France 219,129 kilos (48,208 
pounds) of bird-plumage, and in 1928 such 
imports rose to 370,297 kilos (81,465 pounds). 
Evidently the trade did not develop as ex- 
pected, for in 1929 the importations dropped 
off to 155,870 kilos (33,191 pounds) of which 
nearly 24,000 kilos were plumes of the 
Ostrich. 

European milliners, of course, have a very 
large stock ot feathers on hand, and it is 
quite natural that with no legal restriction 
against the sale of these they should attempt 
to revive the fashion of feather adornments 
on hats. 

There need be little fear that the wearing 
of wild-bird feathers will be revived in the 
United States. 


